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LIFE IN THE GILBERT ISLANDS.* 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY AND W. 


HE Protestants having been first 
to begin their missionary labors 
among the natives of the Gilbert 

or Kingsmill Archipelago, most of the 
islanders are Protestants, though there 
are also many Catholics. ‘Those who 
are not Christians are worshipers of 
the sun and the devil—a curious com- 
bination of objects of devotion. In 
the islands of the South Pacific Ocean 
the churches are usually very large, 
capable of containing from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand persons. They are 





built on the outside of coral, the roofs ° 


being supported on pieces of cocoanut- 
tree. When thatched with several lay- 
ers of cocoanut-leaves the roofs are 
quite proof against rain. In the walls 
are windows in which wicker-work takes 
the place of glass. Mats are spread all 
over the floor, and the pulpit is at the 
upperend. Asin the places of worship 
of the Greek Church, there are no seats. 
The people, however, do not stand, but 
squat with crossed legs upon the floor. 
If a person once professes Christianity, 
the profession must be adhered to un- 
der penalty of a heavy fine, which the 
king or chief enforces. As the fines 
are divided between the policemen and 
the missionaries, the delinquent has 
very little chance of evasion. 

At eight in the morning the bell 
tolls and the*people, dressed in the 
gaudiest colors imaginable, begin to 
troop in from all directions. No one 
being permitted to enter the church in 
soiled or every-day garments, it is there 
that one sees the native to the best ad- 





__*We are indebted for the photographs used in the 
illustration of this article to the kindness of Mr. James 
= who made a trip to the Gilbert Islands in 
. 1 ee A. 
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vantage. The hair, naturally black, is 
soaked with cocoanut-oil and plastered 
flat upon the head. A native poet 
speaks of the hair of the women as 
being ‘‘ black as night and twice as 
long.” As no shoes or sandals are 
worn, they move noiselessly to their 
places, where all are expected to be 
when the bell ceases tolling. Children 
as well as adults must attend divine 
worship, and once inside the church 
none may leave until the conclusion of 
the service unless necessity compels. 
If any one finds it necessary to leave 
he must explain the reason of his de- 
parture to the doorkeeper; if he neg- 
lects to do this a fine of five dollars is 
imposed. If a child cries during the 
service a fine of five dollars is imposed 
for each offense. 

While service is proceeding the. 
policemen make the rounds of the 
village, peering into each dwelling; 
should a native be discovered he is 
interrogated as to the reason of his 
non-attendance at church, and if the 
reason is insufficient his name is taken 
and presented to the king, who imposes 
a fine of ten dollars. Fines must be 
paid in cash if possible, and if this 
cannot be done payment is made in 
cocoanuts, the common medium of ex- 
change and standard of value. A fine 
of ten dollars almost strips the trees of 
the offender bare. If the unfortunate 
man has no money and no trees his 
clothes aretaken. This makes it com- 
pulsory for the luckless fellow to ob- 
tain clothes in which to appear at church 
on the following Sunday. If he can- 
not procure any he is fined again, 
though he has nothing in the world 
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with which to pay. The king then sets 
him to work upon the crown lands, to 
cut down cocoanuts, weave mats or 
extend the avenue for a certain num- 
ber of yards, until the amount of work 
necessary to defray the fine has been 
done. It may easily be supposed that 
a system of this kind rigorously ad- 
hered to keeps the attendance at church 
up to a high pitch of regularity, and 


ISLAND 


BEAUTY. 


enables the missionary to send home 
glowing reports to the ‘society which 
sent him out to labor in the islands of 
the South Seas. 

The missionaries are held in great re- 


spect both by king and subject. ‘The 
white missionaries have native assist- 
ants, and go from island to island 
periodically inspecting their work. The 
native missionary is forbidden the use 
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of tobacco and intoxicating drinks, since 
these tend to promote idleness. Yet, 
though forbidden to buy them, they 
never refuse a present of a bottle of 
spirits or of afewcigars. But their indul- 
gence in the interdicted luxuries must be 


secret, for if a member of a congrega- _ 


tion saw his spiritual adviser smoking 
or drinking alcohol he would speak of 
it to his neighbors, and very soon every 
one in the small community would know 
of the pastor’s fall from grace. 

The marriage customs of the isl- 
anders are curious and interesting. 
Betrothal dates from childhood, the 
father choosing the bride for his in- 
fant son from a family with which he 
is intimately acquainted or which pos- 
sesses land adjacent to hisown. When 
the terms of the agreement have been 
satisfactorily arranged between the 
parents they exchange children, and 
those who have possession of the girl 
keep a very strict watch upon her, 
lest any other male should supplant 
the man for whom she is intended. 
The young people stay with the par- 
ents until the youth is strong and old 
enough to build a house for himself 
and his bride. The marriage usually 
takes place when the girl is about ten 
or eleven years of age. A feast is given, 
to which all the relatives of bride and 
groom are invited. The parents give 
the young couple land, and thus they 
are launched into matrimony. Fre- 
quently the girls are forced into mar- 
riage, but they have no alternative but 
to submit. Polygamy was the cus- 
tom among the islanders in the earlier 
days, but the missionaries do not allow 
it now. If a native who has two or 
three wives wishes to be baptized and 
received into the Church, he must 
choose one of them, be properly mar- 
ried to her, and must discard the rest, 
giving them enough land to support 
them. A widow or a discarded wife 
has a hard lot, for no native is willing 
to marry her. Should the man get 


tired of his wife or see another woman 
who captivates his fancy, he coolly in- 
forms his wife that she does not satisfy 
his expectations and that he intends 
to remarry. 


She must then leave her 
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husband’s house and go back to that of 
her parents. 

If a young man has not had a wife 
Selected for him by his parents and is 
looking out for one, he ceases to put 
oil upon his hair, in this respect pursu- 
ing the opposite course to that adopted 
by the London rough, who, when bent 
on attracting the attention of the girls, 
plentifully besmears his hair with high- 
ly scented oil or bear’s-grease pomade. 
In the case of the South Sea Islander, 
the disuse of oil causes the strong, wiry 
hair to stand up straight. The girls 
observe the interesting fact, and make 
necklaces of the little yellow flowers 
which grow in abundance on the islands. 
A girl puts one of these round her own 
neck and hands the beau a similar one. 
If he refuses it she retires abashed, and 
another girl tries the same plan; and 
thus it goes on until the young man se- 
lects a girl. When his fancy is smitten 
he accepts the proffered flowers and 
the match is made. The girl’s next 
step is to cut from her head enough 
hair to make a girdle for her admirer, 
the hair being sometimes plaited to- 
gether to a length of thirty feet. The 
young couple can then either live to- 
gether as husband and wife and mu- 
tually assume toward each other marital 
rights, duties and obligations, or they 
can be married by a missionary. A 
wedding is an affair of great rejoicing, 
and is witnessed by all the inhabitants 
of the village where it takes place. 

The divorce court is an institution 
entirely unknown in the isiands. There 
being at hand no such resources of an 
advanced civilization, a wife’s miscon- 
duct cannot be compensated for by the 
payment of a pecuniary fine. A readier 
remedy for her infidelity is found in a 
stroke of the husband’s sword or dagger. 
Jealousy is rampant b¢tween married 
couples, no age and neither sex being 
being free from it. If a wife becomes 
possessed of evidence that some other 
woman has alienated her husband's af- 

“fections, trouble arises at once. Women 


« keep by them certain weapons of their 


own manufacture—pieces of iron or 
cocoanut-wood, cut toa length of about 
six inches, shaped like a two-edged 
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dagger and having a row of shark's 
teeth tied on each edge. This is an 
effective weapon, which, though it can 
hardly kill, inflicts terrible gashes and 
disfigures a victim for life. Armed with 
this ferocious implement, the woman 
calls upon the offending party, and if, 
after questioning her, she makes up her 
mind that she is guilty, the onslaught 
begins. ‘The other woman has a sim- 
ilar weapon. Each aims for the other’s 
face, and if unable to reach it tears 
any part of the body that she can. 
Neighbors do not interfere when a fight 
of this sort is in progress, and the 
battle does not end until one falls from 
loss of blood. If the injured wife proves 
the victor, the fickle husband must be 
on his guard. Usually, however, he 
thinks discretion the better part of 
valor, and gets out of his difficulty by 
promising to be true to his savage 
spouse for the future. His wife then 
rests content with having marked her 
rival for life. In passing through the 
villages one sees many women marked 
all over their bodies with scars, for, as 
the wounds are never stitched up or 
attended to in any way, the scars are 
often an inch and a half in width and 
from an inch to a foot in length. 

If a husband suspects a wife of play- 
ing him false, he either watches her 
closely himself or gets a friend to do 
so. If the proof obtained is indispu- 
table the man is taken and shot, or if 
by any chance he escapes, his brother, 
if he has one, is killed in his stead. 
If, however, the paramour possesses 
some good land, he may escape death 
by deeding it over to the injured hus- 
band. This he is generally ready 
enough to do. In such a case the wife 
may either be kept or sent back to her 
parents; but whether she stays with her 
husband or not, she forfeits any land 
that she may have. A wife’s sisters, 
until they get husbands of their own, 
are considered the property of the hus- 
band of their married sister. To get 


a husband a Gilbert Island girl must 
be good-looking, an excellent swim- 
mer, and possessed of all the accom- 
plishments of hersex. Girls outnumber 
the men so much that marrying-men 
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are at a premium, and a homely maiden 
has little chance of matrimony unless 
her father possesses a good estate. 

The climate of the islands is so healthy 
that sickness is rare and death occurs 
only through accident or old age. A 
dead body is kept for from six to twenty 
days before being buried, the time being 
dependent on the popularity of the de- 
ceased person. As soon as the breath 
leaves the body the corpse is carried 
down to the beach, where it is thoroughly 
washed and left to dry in the sun; then 
it is taken back to the house, where two 
or more relatives rub cocoanut-oil into 
the skin. Oil is rubbed in daily from 
the time of death to that of burial, and 
the body is constantly fanned to keep 
off the flies, one person relieving another 
in the performance of these pious offices. 
When the relatives think that they have 
properly shown their respect and have 
done all that duty requires, an hour or 
two before the interment the head is 
cut off by the eldest son and is left in 
the house. A few shovelfuls of coral 
are removed from the ground adjoining 
the house; the body is put into the 
grave and covered. Returning to the 
house, the eldest son pulls the front teeth 
from the skull, bores holes through the 
roots, and hanging the teeth on a string 
wears them as a necklace. The head 
is placed in a convenient spot, so that 
when any one is smoking the smoker 
can puff a mouthful of smoke into the 
head, and the smoke may come out 
through the nose and mouth of the 
skull. When the flesh has entirely dis-. 
appeared from the skull, it is thrown 
upon the top of the grave in which the 
body was interred. 

Faction fights are of common occur- 
rence, and usually arise in consequence 
of one man stealing cocoanuts off an- 
other’s land. As cocoanuts are almost 
the only medium of exchange, offenses 
of this kind are severely punished. 
When satisfactory proof is obtained the 
matter is laid before the king, who de- 
prives the thief of his land and awards 
it to the injured party. To this award 
the accused and his relatives raise ob- 
jection; this involves the relatives of 
both parties in a fight, and those who 
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prevail in the fight are considered to 
have right on their side. Where the 
doctrine that ‘‘might is right” is so 
unreservedly accepted, it is not worth 
the while of a man having few relatives 
to proceed against one fortunate enough 
tohave many. These fights, however, 
are gradually becoming less frequent 
as Civilization advances among the na- 
tives. Ordinarily, not many war tro- 
phies are seen nowadays, but at a great 
dance the warriors wear all they pos- 
sess. Those who do not possess any 
trophies snatched from human jaws 
wear long strings of the teeth of whales 
and porpoises, or of small shells and 
coils of human hair braided as fine as 
twine or as thick as aclothes-line. In 
battle an enemy is distinguished from 
a friend by the color or shape of the 
shell he wears, one side having a white 
conch-shell and the other a colored one, 
tied in front and behind. This is ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that they 
carry no flags or banners and have no 
distinguishing dress. 

Since the islanders have learned the 


use of fire-arms they rarely face each 


other or meet in hand-to-hand con- 
flict. In the old days of clubs, spears, 
bows and arrows, tribal wars were 
fierce and obstinate, but the intro- 
duction of long-range weapons has 
changed the warfare of the islanders, 
as it has done that of more civilized 
races, though not in the same way. 
Formerly a body of ten or more men 
would march to the line marking the 
boundary between their territory and 
that of their neighbors, and would 
fire at random into the village; or if 
they chanced to see one of the inhabi- 
tants, man, woman or child, would try 
to hit him. Another plan was to 
watch a certain piece of land, wait 
until its owners had climbed up into 
their trees to gather nuts, and then 
discharge their arrows atthem. Their 
methods of warfare being of this 
stealthy sort, the introduction of fire- 
arms has actually made their quarrels 
longer, for the natives, though not 
afraid of being clubbed or speared, 
have a great dread of bullets, and re- 
fuse to meet each other in open fight 
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nowadays as they would have done 
when the modern rifle was unknown to 
them. 

Their manner of conducting warfare 
is curious. The head of a family goes 
out to a young cocoanut-tree and pulls 
from it twelve leaves, which he ties to- 
gether at one end. At night he takes 
one of these leaves and without making 
any measurements tries to fold it into 
twelve equal lengths. Should the ends 
come out even he fancies that he has 
been called out to fight, and out accord- 
ingly he goes. Should it, however, hap- 
pen, as nine times out of ten it does, 
that the ends do not come out equal, he 
follows the wiser course, stays at home 
and lives to fight another day. One 
often sees in front of the houses and 
hanging on trees leaves bearing the 
marks of having been folded. No 
leaf is used more than once for this 
purpose. Under this arrangement 
many families do not participate in a 
feud against their neighbors. 

In traveling through an island one is 
amused to observe the fortifications 
raised in front of each dwelling and also 
all round the villages. A double row 
of stakes is driven into the ground ata 
distance of two feet between the outer 
and the inner row; coarse mats are 
tied on the inside of the stakes and the 
space between the rows is filled with 
sand. Around the houses the palisades 
are only two or three feet high, but 
round the entire village they are five or 
six feet in height. In wandering about 
over the island of Butaritari, the prin- 
cipal one of the group, we came across 
the charred remains of villages which 
had been burned by the southerners in 
their last successful raid against the 
northerners. Nothing remained except 
a few stumps of the timbers that had 
served as supports for the houses. 

We have said that it is ata big dance 
that war trophies are seen to the best 
advantage. Such a function is hailed 
with joy, for it comes infrequently— 
upon such occasions as a royal wed- 
ding or the accession to the throne of 
a new king after the death of his 
predecessor. Every one is present, 
either as spectator or participant. The 
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unmarried girls dance nude, but the 
men wear a short dancing-mat folded 
twice round the body and tied over 
the hips with braids of human hair. 
They have two kinds or dances, one, 
the more popular, in which all partic- 
ipate, and the other in which only one 
person performs ata time. The musical 
accompaniment for the latter dance is 
provided by a coal-oil can, upon which 
two people, one sitting on each side, 
drum with sticks. When one dancer 
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gets weary he is relieved by another. 
The dancer comes to the front, and fac- 
ing the royal party goes through the 
most fantastic evolutions that can be 
imagined. First the legs are thrown 


high in the air, and then the dancer 
crouches down on all fours; in a mo- 
ment he is up again, screaming and 
twisting his features into all sorts of 
hideous grimaces and contortions. In 
the general dance, in which all par- 
ticipate, the chief 


characteristics are 
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shouting, waving the arms, and slap- 
ping the chest and legs. The dance 
is accompanied by songs composed 
by native poets, but they show very 
little variety, being all in one strain. 
A hundred words may be rattled off 
upon a single note; then, for a few 
words, the voice is raised to a higher 
pitch, only to sink in a moment to the 
former note. The islanders enter heart 
and soul into the dances, and exert 
themselves until the perspiration rolls 
off their faces. The spectators mani- 
fest the greatest attention and interest, 
and speak not a single word until the 
dance is concluded, when they give ex- 
pression to their approval by ear-split- 
ting yells and uproarious laughter, com- 
menting to each other upon the agility 
of the various dancers until their out- 
bursts of merriment are checked by 
the hand-clapping which indicates that 
another dance is about to begin. Then 
silence reigns again, to be again broken 
as before at the conclusion of the dance. 
And so it goes on all night. The re- 
turn of King Jubereimoa to his home 
in the Gilbert Islands after his visit to 
California was made the occasion of 
great festivities, and a special dance 
was composed to express the joy his 
people felt at seeing their good old sov- 
ereign again. The most exciting dances 
are the war-dances, in which the great- 
est activity is displayed in brandishing 
the clubs, in pursuing or retreating 
from an imaginary foe, and going 
through the various phases of a battle. 
Often the dances are descriptive of 
an expedition against a hostile tribe: 
the start of the warriors from home, the 
journey, the fatigue, the stealing on the 
enemy, the fight, the victory, and the 
joyful return home to wives and chil- 
dren being all graphically told by the 
figures of the dance. 

The most important industry on a 
South Sea island is fishing, for fish is 
the principal article of food. Fish are 
caught in great abundance, from the 
huge shark, porpoise, dolphin and 


bonita down to the little flying-fish, 
which is the commonest variety. In 
former days the natives used fish-hooks 
of shell for the smaller fish and of 
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wood for the larger kinds; but nowa- 
days, since the facilities of trade have 
increased, they employ metal hooks, 
with small fish as bait. They also use 
the seine, the drag-net, and other vari- 
eties of net. Almost the only work 
that the men do is fishing; and for this 
night is the time chosen. It is a pretty 
sight to see a little fleet of ten or a 
dozen canoes paddled abreast at a dis- 
tance of thirty or forty feet from each 
other; in each boat two men paddle, 
while the third holds in his left hand a 
huge flaming torch, and with his right 
dips his net into the water as the fish 
approach the boat. The brilliant light 
from a dozen flambeaux deceives the 
fish, who think that the sun has risen, 
and coming up to the surface are en- 
trapped in the meshes of the net. The 
men before beginning the trip rub 
themselves well with cocoanut-oil as a 
protection against the cool night air, 
and as the light from the flaring 
torches falls upon their naked, glisten- 
ing bronze bodies, they present a weird 
and striking sight. Every village on 
an island has its own fishing territory, 
and when the border-line is reached 
the boats are turned round and the 
same waters fished over again. Some- 
times after a very short excursion the 
boats come back laden with fish; they 
are then drawn up on shore, emptied 
of their loads, thoroughly washed, and 
carried up to the boat-sheds near the 
dwelling-houses of their owners. 

Fish are often caught in traps made 
by piling stones together in the shape 
of a double heart, with one narrow en- 
trance, through which the fish pass at 
high water; when the water falls they 
are left stranded. They are also cap- 
tured without the aid of hook, line, net 
or trap. When pursued the fish take 
refuge in the holes at the base of the 
coral reefs, some of which holes are 
large enough to permit the entrance of 
their whole bodies, while others admit 
only their heads and shoulders. The 
natives dive into the water, and seizing 
by their tails those fish whose hiding- 
places are not quite large enough to 
contain them, rise to the surface and 
kill them by biting their heads; then 
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AN AGED PADDLER. 


they string them together upon a piece 
of wood. 

Another method is to let fall just be- 
low the surface of the water a line hav- 
ing attached to ita considerable num- 
ber of small hooks. Then a piece of 
fish is chewed into small particles, 
which are blown from the mouth of the 
fisherman into the water. As the fish 
crowd round to eat the bait, the fisher- 
man suddenly jerks the line and im- 


pales them on the hooks. But a yet 
easier, if more unsportsmanlike, method 
has been learned from the white man. 
For fifty cocoanuts a dynamite cartridge 
is purchased; a boat is taken out into 
deep water and a school of fish is 
waited for, their approach being easily 
seen by the ripples on the otherwise 
smooth surface of the lagoon. The 
fuse is lighted, and after the explosion 
of the cartridge hundreds of stunned 
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fish reward the bomb-thrower. Some- 
times it happens that an approaching 
school of fish, either from caprice or 
from a sense of impending danger, 
turns off in an opposite direction; then 


Many natives have had their hands 
maimed in this way, and as no medi- 
cal attendance is to be procured, the 
wounded hand is left to heal up of it- 
self, with the result that some of the 

















CATAMARAN WITH SAIL SET. 


the native is very likely, in the moment 


of disappointment, to 
has lighted the fuse 
cartridge to explode in his 


forget that he 
and allow the 
i hand. 


fractured bones protrude in a most un- 
sightly manner. 

The boats used by the islanders are 
of two sorts, canoes and catamarans. 
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The war-canoes are the larger and more 
carefully constructed. They are made 
of cocoanut-wood boards sewn neatly 
together with fiber and fastened to well- 
designed frames. The catamarans, or 
boats with heavy outriggers, are com- 
monly employed for fishing or carrying 
freight. They vary in size very much, 
some of them carrying only two people, 
while the largest will accommodate as 
many as fifteen. Above the boat is 
constructed a platform, on which the 
boatmen stand and on which the mer- 
chandise is piled. Not much care is 
taken in the construction of a catama- 
ran to secure neatness or uniformity: 
it is rudely put together out of any 
materials that may happen to be handy. 

The only tools used in building boats 
are a hammer, a file and a sort of adze 
made by fastening the blade of a jack- 
plane to a piece of wood shaped like 
the figure 7, the handle being quite 
short. The adze is employed to do all 
the smoothing and shaping. The file, 
heated to redness, is used in drilling 
holes, and with the hammer pieces of 
tin obtained from old tomato-cans or 


sardine-boxes are fastened on to give 
the boat a gay and bright appearance. 
Old sacks or matting are: fashioned 
into a rude sail, and with a moderate 
breeze great speed is attained. 

An important item in all their feasts 
is the flesh of the turtle, which is 


found in large numbers upon the 
shores of the islands. The turtle 
returns year after year to the place of 
its birth, and feeds and breeds in the 
spots rendered dear to it by early as- 
sociation. These habits of the turtle 
make turtle-fishing a certain and prof- 
itable occupation, for the creature is 
valuable not only as an article of food, 
but also for its shell and for the oil ob- 
tained from it. The turtle feeds on 
young déche-de-yier and the sea-weeds 
growing on the coral reefs. Another 
important article of food is the dandana, 
a fruit which in shape is like a very 
large pineapple, and in color is red 
and green. It tastes rather like a 
sweet potato except that it is slightly 
tart. It is prepared for food in various 
ways. The root of a plant called papor 
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is also eaten. It contains more oil . 
than bread-fruit, but when boiled its 
taste is somewhat similar. 

The islanders are a thirsty race and 
generally drink water or cocoanut milk, 
They have also an intoxicating drink 
obtained from the cocoanut-tree ; this is 
called ¢uk-t-muy-muy, or ‘‘ sour toddy.” 
It is procured by cutting off the end of 
a sprout of the cocoanut-tree and tying 
twine round the lower part for four or 
five inches to keep it from opening; a 
little lower down an empty nut is 
placed in such a position that the sap 
from the sprout may drip into the open- 
ing at the top of the nut. The nutis 
placed in position at night and in the 
morning is filled with sap; it is then 
hung up in the house for four or five 
days, that its contents may become 
sour. Fresh drinking-water is a scarce 
commodity. Each family has a well, 
from which it alone may draw water. 
During the day water is put into cocoa- 
nut shells, which are hung in the open 
air at night to keep the water cool. 
When a fresh-water bath is desired, 
two or three shellfuls of water are 
poured over the body, which is dried 
with a dandana leaf in lieu of a towel. 

Molasses is manufactured from the 
sap of the cocoanut-tree in the follow- 
ing manner: A nut full of sap is hung 
over a fire, and its contents are kept 
boiling until they thicken; more sap is 
added, and the process goes on until 
the sap of seven nuts is boiled down to 
the capacity of one. Fires are kept 
burning during day and night in various 
places, being fed with cocoanut husks, 
which, from the quantity of oil they 
contain, burn very well. 

The islanders are inveterate smokers, 
and a pipe once lighted is seldom al- 
lowed to get cool, for after one person 
has puffed at it for a time it is handed 
over to another, and by him to a third. 
Pipes are lighted with a dust obtained 
by pounding old calico with stones; a 
pinch of the dust is put on the top of 
the tobacco and ignited by a spark 
struck from a stone with a file. 

Altogether the wants of the islanders 
are few and simple. If a native feels 
a desire for rice, calico, tobacco, fish- 
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ing-line, or for such luxuries as ship 
biscuits, commonly called ‘‘ Liverpool 
pantiles,” he climbs a cocoanut-tree, 
and cutting down the necessary num- 
ber of nuts, ties them together with a 
strip from the husk and carries them 
to the trader’s store. Nuts are the 
currency in which payments are made, 
money being rarely seen and not 
much wanted, for the trader makes 
greater gains by the fact of there being 
no coin in circulation. A native pays 
five times the fair price for everything 
that he buys, and it may be confi- 
dently asserted that no people in the 
world are more exorbitantly charged 
for goods or more abominably swin- 
dled than are the poor South Sea Isl- 
anders. An American millionaire pays 
much lower prices for the goods he 
buys than do these poor people, who 
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have nothing in the world to de- 
pend upon but a few cocoanut-trees, 
and no means of bettering their sorry 
plight. 

If two or three dry seasons come in 
succession the trees die, the wells dry 
up, and the awful alternative of star- 
vation or cannibalism stares them in 
the face. The nuts stored up for use 
in the dry season are soon swallowed 
up by the trader, who does nothing to 
earn his living and treats the natives 
like cattle. Yet the traders are forever 
complaining that they are not making 
a livelihood, and that there are too 
many natives upon the island in pro- 
portion to its size. They look with sat- 
isfaction upon the slaying of one native 
by another, for, they say, ‘‘the fewer 
natives there are to eat nuts, the more 
are left for the trader.’’ 


THE SHAKY-LOOKIN’ BOX. 
To Bennie Kelley. 


BY RUBY 


BERYL KYLE. 


On a shaky-lookin’ box; 


Jo% wus settin’ near the winder, 
oa 


I wus edgin’ mighty near ’er, 
An’ as sneakin’ as er fox 
Stole my arm about ’er figger; 
An’ I says ter Jule, says I, 
‘*’Pears like all the stars is bigger 
An’ a-noddin’ in ther sky!” 
Jule—she sorter sighs and giggles— 
An’ the shaky-lookin’ box 
Seemed mos’ like ’twar gwine ter wriggle 
Bad’s my feet inside my socks. 
So I says ter Jule—a whisper: 
‘*S’pose this shaky-lookin’ box 
Wus ter tumble outen under, 
An’ ter drop yer on the rocks ?”’ 


Jule wus awful cross fer ‘‘ teases 


” 


When a shaky-lookin’ box 
With the musty smell er cheeses 
Wouldn’t set as still as stocks. 
So I says ter Jule, a-smilin’, 
‘¢ That air shaky-lookin’ box 
Is yer petticoat a-spilin’, 
An’ yer go-ter-meetin’ frock.”’ 
Well, she’s settin’ thar no longer 
On the shaky-lookin’ box, 
An’ I reckon nex’ November 
She’ll be Mrs. Simon Knox! 
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(From the painting by Elizabeth Gardner.) 











JOHN BALDWIN. 


BY EMILY GEORGE, 


OHN, pa got a letter from Helen 
this morning,” said Mrs. Cady 
to her son as she presented her- 
self at his half-opened door, ‘‘and she 
wrote she’d be here about six o’clock 
this evening. You'll have to drive 
over to Glendale and meet her, as he’s 
had to go up to Ward’s to see about 
them colts.” 

John Baldwin raised his eyes from 
his paper as his mother addressed him, 
rested them vacantly upon the wall 
opposite, and listened abstractedly. 
‘‘Very well, mother,’ he replied as 
she ceased speaking, and resumed his 
reading. 

So little concern did he manifest in 
an event of so much interest to him- 
self, she doubted as she closed the door 
that her request had been compre- 
hended. So she opened it and said: 

‘*Did you hear, John? Remember, 
she comes at six. You will be sure 
to be there in time, won’t you ?” 

‘‘Ves, I'll drive over.” 

The door closed again. 

John Baldwin laid the paper across his 
knee, settled himself a little more com- 
fortably in his big chair, let his eyes 
wander through the open window, and 
his mind to the girl who was coming to 
pass the summer under their roof. He 
had known for a month of her coming, 
but had given it scarcely a thought, so 
absorbed had he been in his work and 
politics and in different organizations 
in his vicinity, of which he was a promi- 
nent member of all and the presiding 
officer of most. But now, when the 
fact was within a few hours of consum- 
mation, he was obliged to face it. He 


knew very little about her, this cousin 
by marriage, and that little he had 
learned casually, for he had not been 
interested enough to ask questions, al- 
though he had not been totally indiffer- 
ent to what his mother had volunteered. 





Helen Cady was the daughter of his 
step-father’s brother, who had died a 
widower two or three years previously, 
just as Helen had been graduated from 
a renowned New England college. 

Since his death she had remained in 
her native city, in the family of her 
father’s law-partner, whose wife was on 
the eve of her departure for Europe 
with her daughters for the purpose of 
completing their education. Hence, 
Helen had chosen to seek for a time 
the protection of her only natural 
guardian, her uncle. There was no 
compulsion, for, being of age at the 
death of her father, she had no need 
of her uncle’s guardianship, and. her 
father’s partner had acted as her legal 
adviser. 

A young lady, a college graduate, a 
society belle, and an heiress, was not a 
being pleasant to contemplate, so John 
returned to his paper. He read a col- 
umn through and suddenly became 
aware that his mind had not compre- 
hended a line. It had been busy, while 
his eye ran down the page, in picturing 
the lady he was going to Glendale to 
meet, the meeting, the return. 

He arose, threw the paper on his 
desk, stretched himself, heaved a sigh 
that was almost a groan, wished his 
step-father were going in his stead, and 
went into his bedroom to prepare him- 
self for the ordeal. 

Physically John Baldwin was a mag- 
nificent specimen of manhood. Six feet 
in height, broad-shouldered, strong- 
limbed, deep-chested, large-throated, 
witha finely moulded, well-poised head, 
he appeared, indeed, one of nature’s 
noblemen. 

His forehead was high, broad, and 
thoughtful. His deep-set blue eyes 
were overhung by heavy brows, tawny 
like his mustache. 

The crow’s-feet and a slight bald- 
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ness on the crown of his head indi- 
cated that he had passed the half-way 
house in life’s journey. 

He was a man highly respected and 
admired by his own sex, and by them 
had been elected to many places of 
honor and trust. He had had little 
experience with the other, for he had 
loved but one woman and she his 
wife. 

In the roomy farm-house to which 
this cousin was coming lived himself 
and his four motherless children, his 
mother and her husband. It was only 
after his wife’s death two years before 
that his parents had made their home 
with him. 

When John Baldwin sprang into his 
light carriage and took the reins for 
his drive to Glendale, he stirred the 
pride in his mother’s heart, though she 
shook her head and sighed. He 
slackened his horse’s pace as he saw 
her on the veranda and said: 

‘‘T wish, mother, you would tell 
Tom to drive over with the big wagon 
and get her trunks. I suppose there 
will be at least half a dozen;”’ and lift- 
ing his hat he said ‘*‘ Good-by” with a 
doleful countenance, and dashed down 
the broad, hard highway. 

The nearer John approached the 
object of his mission the more interest 
he began to feel in it, or her. Was 
she tall or short, dark or light, stout or 
slender? But what signified the physi- 
cal type ? She was a fashionable young 
lady. Not only a society girl, but a 
college girl, adding to her society man- 
ners the pedantry of schools. But to 
his notion the two would not blend. 

The society girl appeared as a rose- 
bud sort of person with fluffy hair, tip- 
tilted nose, and ianguishing eyes, like 
the pictures of a fashion plate, while 
the college girl loomed before him 
grim, gaunt, and gloomy, with a noble 
forehead, an intellectual scowl, and 
perhaps — good heavens! — wearing 
spectacles! 

He gave a sharp, sudden snap of his 
whip, his horse quickened his pace and 
sped him swiftly to his destination. 

Upon the platform of the station he 
was greeted by a score of friends, for 
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John Baldwin was popular with all 
classes of men. 

The arrival of the train broke up 
the little groups, and John was left 
alone to watch with anxious eye for 
lone female arrivals. There were three, 
One directed her steps to the waiting- 
room, while two hesitated as to what 
they were expected to do. One of the 
two, John observed with consternation, 
was tall, gaunt, liberal-featured, and 
arrayed in black. She stood witha 
satchel at her feet, a well-filled shawl- 
strap, a lunch-basket, and a hat-box in 
her hands. Instinctively he turned to 
the small, childish figure nearer him, 
daintily clad in blue, with laces and 
ribbons and fluffy hair, and a lip put 
up like a baby’s preparatory to tears. 
John approached her, doffed his hat, 
and asked in sympathetic tones: 

‘*Is this Miss Cady? If so e 

‘*No, sir,’’ a small, pathetic voice 
replied, ‘‘my name is Browne. I 
wasn’t ever here before, and brother 
Harry promised to meet me and he 
hasn’t, and I don’t know where he lives 
and—oh, there he comes now!” she 
added in a happy exclamation as a 
belated driver drew rein at the plat- 
form; and running toward him, the 
little traveler was soon lost in a 
brotherly embrace. 

John turned from the happy meeting 
to the austere female standing guard 
over her possessions. His heart 
quailed. Could it be that this creature 
was to take up her abode with them 
through a long summer and make life 
a burden? 

He raised his hat with great defer- 
ence as he approached her and in- 
quired: 

‘*Ts this Miss Cady ?”’ 

‘*It is not,” abruptly responded the 
severe one as she glanced at the 
speaker from the corner of her eye 
without turning the intellectual head, 
and moved a step nearer the traveling- 
bag at her feet. 

John said, ‘‘I beg your pardon,” 
lowered his hat to his head, and turned 
away with a sensation of profound 
relief. 

When the suspicious female found 























that the stranger had no apparent de- 
signs upon either herself or her prop- 
erty, she condescended to call after 
him: 

‘‘If you can direct me to the resi- 
dence of Jacob Jones, chairman of the 
board of education, I would feel 
greatly indebted.” 

John gallantly retraced his steps, 
courteously detailed the desired direc- 
tions, and receiving the dignified 
thanks of the intellectual individual, 
made the discovery that he was almost 
alone on the platform, though it was 
scarcely fifteen minutes since his ar- 
rival. A crowd at a country station 
will disperse as suddenly as it collects. 
Then he recalled to mind the lady who 
had entered the waiting-room. As he 
advanced toward the door she ap- 
peared on the threshold. One look 
convinced John that she was the one 
he sought. A moment, and he found 
himself hat in hand, standing before 
her, and knew he had said, ‘‘ Miss 
Cady, I am sure,’ and that she had 
answered, ‘‘ Yes; and you are Cousin 
John,” and that their hands had met 
in a firm warm clasp, and that he did 
not think of her as a society girl or a 
college girl, but a very attractive woman 
whose sweet, gracious manners put him 
directly at his ease. 

The drive home through the gentle 
waning of that June afternoon was an 
évent set apart in John’s life forever. 

John Baldwin found Helen Cady a 
most delightful companion. 

Her happy, sometimes even childish, 
appreciation of the country through 
which they drove both amused and 
touched him. 

She was a charming conversation- 
alist. Even in the superficial talk of a 
carriage-drive, she could not conceal 
the fact that her mind was stored with 
ideas gathered from books, experience, 
and contemplation. She conveyed her 


thoughts in language simple, but so 
well chosen as to express every deli- 
cate shade of meaning. 

She also possessed the rare faculty 
of drawing out her companion and of 
listening with real rather than feigned 
interest. 
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In the pauses of the conversation—for 
if Helen knew how to talk she knew 
equally weil how to keep silent—John 
contrasted the real presence with the 
visionary persons who had accom- 
panied him on his drive to Glendale, 
well satisfied with this 
happy medium between two unattrac- 
tive extremes. 

She was tall, so tall that John had 
noticed as she stood in the doorway of 
the waiting-room at the station, one 
step above him, that her eyes—eyes so 
frank and truthful that he could have 
sworn by them—were on a level with 
his own. 

Her size was perfectly proportioned 
to her height, and her faultless form 
was exquisitely outlined by a close-fit- 
ting traveling-suit of soft gray stuff. 

She had the intellectual forehead, 
but softened by the waves of the uni- 
versal ‘‘bang” that now fringed the 
edge of a jaunty traveling-hat match- 
ing in color her suit. 

Her nose was straight, and* her fiex- 
ible mouth, red-lipped, pearl-set, in- 
dexed every passing emotion. 

John had never been in society and 
knew little of the conventional rules 
that govern it, nothing of the women 
who compose it, but he possessed an 
inborn notion of the ‘‘fitness of 
things’ that made him everywhere an 
agreeable companion. He was a farm- 
er whom nature had made a perfect 
man physically and intellectually, but 
fortune had denied him opportunities 
for education and culture. 

Helen Cady was not indifferent to 
the magnetism of his presence. His 
defects did not escape her woman’s 
eye, nor was it blind to his virtues. 

John never realized till on that 
homeward drive that he was ignorant, 
rustic, unpolished. He never thought 
about the roughness of his hand till he 
touched hers—bared to caress the 
flowers he had plucked for her from 
the wayside—soft, yet strong, when he 
helped her out of the carriage on their 
arrival home. 

He had caught a glimpse of a dif- 
ferent life and felt his unfitness to 
enter it. She was already in it. His 
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illiteracy, his gaucheries, barred him 
from it and from her. 

He bade her good-night when he 
delivered her into his mother’s care, 
and they saw him no more. 

A new world had opened to his 
view with its great possibilities now 
beyond his grasp. He went out into 
the night. He wandered he knew not 
where, he dreamed and resolved he 
knew not what, and despaired of every- 
thing. In the orchard, away from hu- 
man eye, he threw himself down in 
the grass. The dews wept upon him, 
the breeze sighed over him, the stars 
pitied him, but he was conscious of 
but one thing: Life had changed for 
him in a few brief hours. He loved 
Helen Cady better than he loved his 
soul, but her world was not his. She— 
intellectual, talented, educated, re- 
fined, and cultured beyond what he had 
conceived possible for woman—and 
he? An ignorant clod, astupid farm- 
er, awkward, unpolished, afraid to 
touch tht hem of her garment, and 
yet longing with the full intensity of 
his strong nature to gather her to his 
heart and look into her shining eyes 
the language he knew not how to 
speak, willing to be her slave, to suffer 
torment to save her a pang, to die for 
her! And then to realize his unfit- 
ness, his unworthiness, its utter impos- 
sibility! And to be obliged, feeling 
thus, to live under the same roof with 
her, to hear the iow, sweet voice in song 
and laughter—gods! it would kill him! 

The first rays of coming day found 
him conquered in his fight against fate. 
He rose, returned to the house, made 
hurried preparations for an absence, 
and when the family gathered at the 
breakfast-table he was speeding by 
train to a distant city, ostensibly on 
business, but in reality to flee from 
her, himself, and torture. 

Days passed, and Helen in the soft 
June twilight lay idly swaying in a 
hammock swung between two great 
maples shading the lawn in front of the 
house. A carriage rolled into the 
drive. She looked up and beheld John 
Baldwin. He saw! he sprang to 
the ground. 
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‘* Come here, truant,” she cried im- 
periously, assuming a sitting posture, 
‘*and confess! ”’ 

She held out her hand in welcome, 
but a shadow flitted across her radiant 
face as she noticed that John looked 
sober, that there was restraint in his 
cheery tones, that the grasp of his 
hand seemed less cordial and was soon 
relinquished. 

‘*Something has happened, cousin,” 
she half-asserted, half-questioned. 

‘*Yes,’’ he admitted reluctantly, 
‘* something has happened.” 

He did not take the rustic seat to- 
ward which she motioned him, although 
he acknowledged the invitation and said, 
‘* How has the time gone with you?” 
as formally as though they had never 
driven ten long, happy miles together 
through the fading of a ‘‘ perfect day.” 

Her reply was interrupted by Mrs. 
Cady’s voice calling to her son, who 
left Helen to obey the summons. 

Alone, she again recalled that drive 
with her cousin, as she had done many 
times during his absence. It was so 
different from any previous experience 
of her life that it had awakened in her 
heart emotions that had not since 
slept. 

She had never been in the real 
country before. The nearest approach 
to it had been some fashionable sea- 
side or inland resort. But to be in the 
God-made country, under a sapphiré 
sky set with a silver crescent, with the 
sweet smell of growing vegetation and 
the noises of a myriad insects all about 
her, driving along a road that wound 
through a verdure starred with the 
daisy and the buttercup and adorned 
with blossoming shrubs, beside one as 
different to the men who had been her 
attendants as the scene was to other 
scenes, was an epoch in her life. 

This Cousin John, with his virtues 
and his defects, interested her as her 
new life and its scenes interested her. 
She had missed him from her surround- 
ings as she would have missed any 
part of them—the spreading trees, the 
waving corn-fields, the distant meadow, 
or the creeping river. He belonged 
in the picture. She desired him to 
































stay in it. Otherwise the sketch was 
incomplete, a representation of ‘‘still 
life” indeed. 

She had not been lonely. Her books, 
her sketching, her music, and her 
thoughts provided ample entertain- 
ment; but she had felt an indefinable 
unrest that gave place to a sense of 
peace when she saw John returned. 
But the change in him bewildered and 
depressed her. She tried in vain to 
find answer to the question she put to 
herself over and over again, ‘‘ Some- 
thing has come over John—what is it?” 

One forenoon a month later, Helen, 
in search of the morning papers, step- 
ping into ‘‘ John’s room,” as his parlor 
with his desk and big chair, his books, 
pamphlets, and papers had come to be 
known, and thinking its owner at that 
hour was attending to duties without, 
surprised him in the act of writing a 
letter. 

John knew the step, and with her 
presence came, as usual, the overwhelm- 
ing sense of his inferiority. He threw 
down the pen, wheeled about, gave 
himself a hitch or two down in his 
chair, crammed his hands into his 
pockets, and, under brows that met 
in a frown, glared into space. 

“Why, John! what is the matter?” 
asked Helen, in consternation at the 
unusual spectacle. 

‘‘T am an ignorant boor! that’s 
what’s the matter,’ he growled under 
his heavy mustache. Recovering him- 
self, he stood up, a giant in physical 
strength, but feeling a pigmy in igno- 
rance. Then in a milder tone he said: 

‘*The ideas are all here,” touching 
with a finger his massive brow, ‘‘ but I 
can’t put them on paper. Look at the 
struggle I’ve had!”’ 

He pointed contemptuously at the 
scrawl he had pushed one side and 
turned from in disgust. 

‘An ignorant boor,’ 
bitterly. 

‘“‘Not ignorant, cousin,’ consoled 
Helen’s sweet voice; ‘‘ unlettered, per- 
haps, but not ignorant.” 

‘“*Unlettered, perhaps /’ when you 
know it—no one so well. These 
broad acres,” he went on, still 
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with bitterness, glancing through the 
window, ‘‘ what wonder that I hate 
them, when they have defrauded me 
of education, position, possibly of 
wealth. I know my inborn resources. 
I know but for this ignorance I could 
make my way to the top in the political 
world, for I have the people with me.” 

‘*T know it too, John. Why don’t 
you?” 

‘* Why don’t 1?” He looked at her as 
if she had suddenly become demented. 
‘* What can a man like me expect?” 

**Success!”’ She drew herself upa 
little, gave her head an almost imper- 
ceptible lifting, and looked steadfastly 
into his eyes as though defying his 
failure. 

‘*Impossible!” Heshook his head 
dejectedly and looked away. 

‘*T never fully realized till lately,’ 
he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ how 
much I have failed of. I feel it over- 
whelmingly now by constant contrast.” 

She knew what he implied, and 
when he looked again at her he saw 
her lips tremble. 

‘Then my coming has caused you 
discontent?” she asked. 

‘‘ Forgive me, dear,” he said with 
exceeding tenderness, ‘‘ I have pained 
you.” 

He took both her long, slender 
hands in his, as if only by touch could 
he express his regret. 

‘*That I do pain you shows how 
uncouth, how rough I am ’’—then be- 
coming conscious of his strong clasp 
on her delicate hands he added with a 
little laugh—‘‘ pain both heart and 
hand,” and relinquished them. 

He spread his own out before her 
with a look of disdain for the rough- 
ness that had hurt her. 

‘* They are rough, John, they are 
callous, but with labor the most 
praiseworthy. But I know how gentle 
and tender their touch is in minister- 
ing to the sick; I know how generous 
they are in aiding the poor; I know 
how clean they are from every dishon- 
orable deed. Haven’t I heard?” 

She touched his hands almost rev- 
erently with her soft fingers, and her 
eyes were tearful, her smile tremulous. 
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‘* You have heard too much, cousin.” 
He laughed, no longer bitterly, but 
with a ring of gladness that she had 
heard and appreciated. 

She glanced at the unfinished letter. 
She could not deny, however much it 
humiliated her to admit it, that the 
writer had wielded the pen and scratched 
like a school-boy. 

Then a pang of remorse pierced her 
as she recalled the events of his life: 

The death of his father leaving the 
support of the family and the payment 
of the mortgage to this son; the out- 
break of the war, his enlistment and 
service to the triumphant end; his re- 
turn to find the farm run down and 
debts accumulated; how he had put 
his strong youthful shoulder to the 
wheel uncomplainingly, and had suc- 
ceeded in bringing his land up to the 
highest grade of cultivation, increasing 
its value year by year. Meanwhile his 
sisters had married, and then himself. 
No opportunity had occurred for edu- 
cation in his youth. Not until later in 
life, in contact with men better edu- 
cated if less intelligent, had-he seemed 
to miss it. 

There were tears dimming the lus- 
trous eyes when she raised them to his. 

‘*Then you pity me?” he asked bit- 
terly, making a sweeping gesture with 
his hand as if he would obliterate the 
cause of her deserved pity. 

She read the meaning in his look, 
tone, and gesture. She moved a step 
nearer. She looked at him bravely. 
Her eyes shone. ‘There was an ear- 
nestness in her face and demeanor he 
had never seen before. 

‘*No, Ido not pity you!”” Her voice 
was clear, but trembling with emotion. 
‘*Are you unlettered ?—Jlearn! Are 
you unread ?—read! Study! Go back 
twenty years, if need be, and become a 
boy. Take up your primer or reader 
or speller where you left it, and become 
again a scholar. You can honor your 
name. You have honored it, but let 
the world honor it, too!” 

She turned abruptly away and passed 
from his presence. 

A distance fell between the cousins 
after this unique interview which both 


seemed disinclined to bridge; but some 
days later they met accidentally in the 
narrow hall that separated the two par- 
lors. John stopped Helen and took 
her hand in greeting as though just re- 
turned from a journey. 

‘*T have fought my pride, Helen, and 
conquered it. I will be a boy again if 
you will be my teacher. My primer 
is ready on my desk for my first lesson. 
Can I have it, cousin?’”’ 

The studies did not begin with the 
primer. If the copy-book was used, 
the speller conned, it was done by the 
midnight oil, not in his cousin’s pres- 
ence. 

There were no set tasks. Helen did 
not teach at the desk, but in conver- 
sations on long drives and walks or 
wherever the two were together. The 
subjects were varied: history, litera- 
ture, science, and art. From them 
grew the demand for books of refer- 
ence and courses of reading. John’s 
intelligence made him an apt scholar 
and his ambition a diligent one. 

His work about the farm was gradu- 
ally surrendered to the men in his em- - 
ploy, and he began to enjoy the leisure 
he had long since earned. 

Meanwhile he was getting deeper 
and deeper into politics. 

Helen’s interest was not confined to 
the parent alone, but extended to the 
children. She taught the daughter 
music and drawing, marked out a 
course of study and reading for the 
student son, and gently trained the little 
ones. Her influence was felt throughout 
the entire household, but the old mother 
shook her head and wondered what 
would come of it. 

Helen’s visit extended not only 
through the blooming summer, but the 
crimson and golden autumn, even to the 
‘melancholy days’’ that end in the 
glad Thanksgiving. After this feast- 
day Helen had arranged to return to 
New York to friends who had earnestly 
solicited her. 

The evening before her departure 
occurred the supreme struggle of John 
Baldwin’s life. This cousin whom he 
loved with his whole being was to leave 
him, was to go away to meet men of 
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wealth, position, culture—to be per- 
haps lost to him forever. And his 
conscious inferiority—now become a 
morbid consciousness—stayed on his 
lips the words that his heart prompted. 

The interest she had manifested in 
him he could in no way construe into a 
warmer feeling. She had helped him 
because she had pitied him. He ground 
his teeth at the thought, not that she 
had felt compassion, but that he 
merited it. He knew that his heart 
was pure, his life clean, his character 
above reproach; that he had the re- 
spect and confidence of his fellow-men, 
who, having bestowed upon him 
honors, stood waiting to bestow far 
higher. Why should he hesitate to 
offer all to her? 

He had been so happy with her that 
he had put forcibly from his mind the 
thought of a separation, clinging un- 
reasonably to the hope that something 
would occur to keep her with them 
always. But to-morrow she was to 
leave them. 

The morrow came and brought the 
hour of her departure. They drove 
over to Glendale together. Very little 
was said, and that the most common- 
place. Of her thoughts John knew 
nothing and dared not ask. 

When he took her hand in parting 
on the train he said: 

‘*You know, Helen, our doors and 
hearts are always open to receive you, 
and we shall be only too glad to wel- 
come you to both whenever you will— 
if you can be contented with such 
prosy people.”’ 

‘*T am not in a mood to compliment, 
John, so lignore yourangling. Neither 
do I think you ought to be told what 
you must already know—that I have 
been very happy with you.” 

‘*Tf I could only believe that I have 
done the least toward making you so!” 

She looked surprised, reproachful, 
grieved; then her eyes fell and the 
color rose to her cheek as she said, 
softly: 

‘“You have done—all. Good-by, 
John,” for the train was moving, leav- 
ing him only time to echo her good- 
by with a warm pressure of her hand. 
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He drove home slowly. What was 
it tugging at his heart and hurting 
him? What made the day so gloomy ? 
The._sun was shining. What made 
his future seem a blank? Material 
conditions were the same as yesterday. 
Helen was gone! He groaned. Why 
had he not had the courage to speak 
and risk his fate? This suspense was 
as intolerable as adverse decision. Not 
quite, John, for uncertainty lends hope 
that consoles. 

He thought now of a thousand ways 
in which he could have put the ques- 
tion, and wondered at his cowardice. 

The house was like a tomb. He 
could not stay in it. He at once 
packed his grip and was off for an out- 
ing. 

How less lonely will you be at the 
end, John? 

John Baldwin spent the ensuing 
months more as a scholar than as a 
farmer. Not in downright study, but 
continuous reading, one subject suggest- 
ing another, one book others. Of 
course the cousins corresponded, and 
nothing could have revealed to Helen 
the progress John was making in vari- 
ous directions like his letters. She was 
not only pleased but satisfied. 

And Helen? Never before had the 
men of her set seemed to her so in- 
sipid, superficial, effete. They had no 
ambitions for the future. They had 
no honorable past to revert to with 
complacency. Their present was and 
ever had been employed only to min- 
ister to the fleeting pleasures of sense. 
So unlike John! 

When Helen realized that a summer 
with her fashionable friends meant 
only a continuation of the butterfly 
life which she had led during the 
winter, she gladly accepted the oft-re- 
peated invitation from the farm where 
she had passed the most useful, con- 
sequently satisfactory, days of her life. 

Some hint of this must have crept 
into her letter, for this June day when 
John droye to Glendale to meet his 
cousin his horse could not speed over 
the ground fast enough. An electric 
current would have seemed slow if to 
her presence it was to bear him. 
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At. the first meeting of eyes, the 
close, long clasp of hands, each learned 
from the other something it needed no 
language to disclose. ‘They knew they 
belonged to each other thenceforth for- 
ever. And that evening, without fear, 
John asked her to be his wife, and 
took her to his heart under the same 
stars that a year before witnessed his 
agony. 

‘*They made the nominations last 
night, dear,’’ said John to his wife one 
morning in the following fall. 

‘*Yes? And they nominated you 
for the legislature! I see it in your 
eyes, John! And nomination means 
election. Oh, John! I knew it would 


come!” Helen hid her face on his 
shoulder lest he should see the happy 
tears, while he drew her close to his 
heart. 

*“‘And it came through you, little 
one,” he whispered. ‘‘If you had not 
encouraged and helped and inspired 
me, I should still be a clod.” 

She covered his mouth with her 
slender hand. ‘‘ Never aclod, John.” 

Kissing her hand and taking it 
away, he continued: 

‘‘And whatever other honors I win 
in the future—for my ambition does 
not stop here—I shall lay, with this, 
where they belong—at the feet of my 
sweet wife.” 


HER 


A PENNSYLVANIA THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY ISAAC IRVING. 


UT the turkey chicks are very weak, 
Jacob. They may be dead before 
Thanksgiving.” 

‘*That’s evading the question, Cyn- 
thie. Shall we next Thanksgiving Day 


- sit down to our owz table and eat those 


turkey chicks, or shall we not ?” 

‘*But they’ll be full-grown turkeys 
by Thanksgiving, Jacob, not chicks.” 

‘* Very well, Cynthie. I s’pose you're 
trying not to hurt me, but it would 
have been better to have said no in the 
first place. I’ve talked here a whole 
fifteen minutes, to get the mitten after 
all.’”’ 

The speaker looked down on the 
girl at his side, an expression of grief 
and wounded pride on his face. 

The girl’s head was bent low over 
two newly hatched turkeys which lay 
in the gathered folds of her gingham 
apron, and the young wooer saw but 
the smooth bands of pale brown hair 
and a small, very pink ear. 

‘*Good- by, Cynthie,” he said, mov- 
ing toward the road. 

The small ear lost some of its color, 
but Cynthia’s attention was still assidu- 
ously given to the turkeys. 


Jacob looked down the road and 
back at the girl, then, with a slight 
toss of his head, walked rapidly away. 

There was a rustle and scamper, 
and a slim arm was looped into his 
sturdy one, while two small, coarsely 
clad feet fell into his striding pace. 

‘What kind of pie shall we have,” 
said a panting voice, ‘‘ pumpkin or 
mince?” 

The pale brown head was still low- 
ered over the turkeys, but the ear turned 
toward him was pinker than ever, and, 
leaning, he whispered into it something 
which deepened the glow on the girl’s 
face and raised it to his. 

Jacob walked on and on after Cyn- 
thia left him, and as he walked he built 
their home and furnished it, planted and 
harvested crops, and ate innumerable 
Thanksgiving dinners in prospective. 

It was hard for him to return home 
and to things mundane and prosaic, 
but, supper being ready, his keen ap- 
petite helped him somewhat, and before 
the meal was over he had begun to be 
interested in the question in hand—a 
much-discussed and very disquieting 
question in the Blank household. 


























All the farmers in the neighborhood 
took summer boarders, and it had long 
been the desire of Jacob’s mother to 
add to their scanty income through 
this medium. Her family was small, 
she argued, consisting of but Jacob 
and his father; she was a good cook 
and owned the best beds for miles; and 
as for scenery, why, if any one could 
find a handsomer hill than the one 
which rose directly back of their house, 
she’d just like to see it; and Jacob’s 
father could turn many an honest 
penny taking.the boarders driving. 

But her husband's cupidity was not 
to be aroused. He knewall about city 
folks. One was never able to please 
them—grumbling, quarrelsome lot— 
pulling everything up by the roots and 
knocking all the fruit off the trees long 
before it was ripe. If his wife wanted 
to cater to that sort she might do so, 
and if Jacob wanted to drive noisy 
wagon loads of them over the country 
he could do so, too, but they could 
count him out of the arrangement. 

Jacob had always held aloof from 
these discussions, but this evening he 
listened with awakened interest. 

They might take a lady, he ventured, 
one only; surely there could be nothing 
to grumble about in their faultlessly 
kept house; she couldn’t quarrel with 
herself, nor would a lady be apt to 
damage the farm; he thought, too, that 
if he told her the horse was skittish she 
would not make the welkin ring in the 
usual summer-boarder style when taken 
for a drive. 

Glad to at last find an ally, his 
mother unfolded her plans, and about 
the middle of May Jacob mailed toa 
city newspaper the following advertise- 
ment in Cynthia’s handwriting: ‘‘A 
lady desiring a quiet summer home in 
a beautiful Pennsylvania valley can 
secure one by addressing Mrs. Blank, 
Twilight Cottage, Morning Glory, Pa.” 
** Twilight Cottage’ owed its exist- 
ence wholly to Cynthia’s romantic 
fancy. It would never do, she said, 
to have the house appear in print with- 
out a name. . 

Jacob’s mother wanted to follow the 
example of her neighbors and add to 
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the advertisement an account of the 
substantial charms of the place. She 
thought that fresh eggs, milk, and vege- 
tables should be mentioned; that fifty 
feet of veranda would look well in 
print; and that boating, bathing, and 
fishing should certainly be inserted. 

Jacob and Cynthia both argued that 
the lady would expect fresh edibles of 
these kinds in the country; that to 
truthfully make fifty feet of veranda 
they would have to include its roof, 
and the boarder might be disappointed 
at not being able to traverse all of it, 
which, of course, none but the cat 
could do; and as the river was over a 
mile from the house, boating, bathing, 
and fishing, except in the duck-pond, 
could not be classed among the attrac- 
tions of the immediate neighborhood. 
Besides being untruthful, these asser- 
tions would incur additional expense, 
and this last argument so bore upon 
the prudent mind of Mrs. Blank that 
the modest advertisement finally met 
with her approval and was sent to the 
city. 

The composing of the advertisement 
had so completely engrossed the atten- 
tion of the two households that Cynthia 
and Jacob managed to keep their secret. 
Jacob would have proclaimed it from 
the house-tops, but Cynthia’s natural 
reticence seemed augmented to an un- 
reasonable degree, and he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to forego for a while 
assuming the dignity of an ‘‘ engaged 
man.” Not that he was wholly de- 
prived of comfort. A vast amount of 
sweetness exists in a secret held by two 
simple hearts, and he contrived to be 
very happy in spite of restrictions. 

Never did turkey chicks thrive so 
marvelously; never before was such 
tender care bestowed upon their kind. 
Whenever Cynthia entered the barn- 
yard they flew to her side, sure of re- 
ceiving the first and kindest attention. 

It was now the first of June. The 
advertisement had appeared several 
times in one of the leading city journals, 
and Jacob betook himself daily to the 
post-office, but the desire for a quiet 
summer home had apparently not en- 
tered the breast of any lady in the city. 
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Mrs. Blank continued to air and pre- 
pare the spare room and Cynthia and 
her mother, who, as her nearest neigh- 
bors and dearest friends, were much 
interested in the coming of a stranger, 
still brought flowers and knickknacks 
wherewith to decorate it. 

At length their patience was re- 
warded. At the end of the first week 
in June Jacob laid before his mother 
the first answer to her advertisement. 
It was from an artist who wanted a 
quiet home for the summer in a locality 
abounding in the beauties of nature. 

‘*If you can recommend Morning 
Glory as a place which an artist would 
call beautiful,’”’ wrote the would-be 
boarder, ‘‘and one which would fur- 
nish material for sketches, I would be 
pleased to learn your terms and, if 
satisfactory, come at once, to remain 
until the first of November.” 

The Blank household were much per- 
plexed. They were sure the place was 
beautiful. Jacob had felt its beauty 
in the early morning as he had watched 
the sunlight glide down the hillside, 
across the fields and on to the river 
beyond, turning its silver tide to 
shimmering gold and bringing out all 
the delicate differences of shade in 
each leaf. He had been awed and 
thrilled by the clear, strange light at 
sunset which robed every tree, rock, 
and shrub in soft somberness and 
brought with it that mysterious, 
almost tangible, silence in which he 
seemed to hear the throbbing heart of 
nature herself. But whether all this 
was artistic or not, neither Jacob nor 
his mother could venture to say. 

Here Cynthia came to their relief. 
It was beautiful, she said. The artist 
wanted ‘‘a locality abounding in the 
beauties of nature,” and that was ex- 
actly what Morning Glory had above 
all things—beauties of nature. There 
were natural rocks, plenty of them, 
and natural fields where the rocks would 
permit; there were deep chasms; and 
brooks which widened out in the fields 
laid in dark, sulky pools in the depths 
of the woods, leaped recklessly from 
high rocks, forming cascades as beauti- 
ful as veils of bridal lace, and ran on 
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gurgling and laughing at their own 
audacious feats. 

‘* You can tell her,” said Cynthia, in 
conclusion, ‘‘that there’s plenty of 
natural beauty, but she’d better bring 
her own materials. The shops are a 
good way off, and I’m sure we can’t tell 
what an artist may want.” 

So the letter was written and dis- 
patched and Jacob resumed his daily 
visits to the post-office. 

In due time came a pink-enveloped 
acceptance of the terms, in which was 
set forth the date and hour of the 
writer’s arrival at Morning Glory; but 
although Jacob spent all of the ap- 
pointed day at the railroad depot, none 
of the trains brought a passenger bound. 
for Twilight Cottage. Four times, in 
obedience to the summons contained 
in as many tinted missives, he drove to 
the station in state, to return as he 
went, alone. A day or two after each 
disappointment the artist wrote that an 
important engagement had detained her 
and named another date and hour. In- 
stead of losing patience at such pro- 
crastination, Jacob and his mother 
concluded it was part of an artistic 
nature and grew more and more anx- 
ious for her coming. 

About the middle of June, in obedi- 
ence to the fifth summons to the depot, 
Jacob stood watching the passengers 
descend from the train. Morning 
Glory was a lunching station and many 
left the cars for luncheon. He ex- 
pected to be again disappointed and 
had reduced his expectant expression 
to one of extreme indifference, when the 
station master began calling vigorously 
for ‘‘ Blank’s wagon,” and he soon had 
his arms full of wraps and was piloting 
his mother’s first boarder to the car- 
riage. 

Very different was the boarder that 
alighted at her door from the one Mrs. 
Blank had anticipated. The prospec- 
tive boarder had been of middle age, or 
at least so near it that she would have 
been willing to sit on the veranda and 
chat and knit; but in spite of the 
downfall of her hopes, the good woman 
welcomed her cordially and soon had 
this disappointing reality as comfor- 
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table as over-attention could make 
her. 

‘¢Cynthie,”’ said Jacobas he gravely 
recounted to her the sensations caused 
by the long-delayed arrival, ‘‘she isn’t 
an artist, either. She’s nothing but a 
girl.” 

And while Cynthia was not alto- 
gether certain that a girl could wot be 
an artist, she took his word for it and 
admired him the more for his penetra- 
tion. 

Generally Jacob and his father paid 
little attention to women. Like many 
men bred in rural districts, they con- 
sidered them, if at all, as quite as 
necessary to the indoor economy of 
farm life as were horses to the outdoor. 
They admitted that women were clever 
enough—in their way; which way was, 
as a matter of course, directly opposite 
to that taken by men in pursuit of the 
same end. 

Here, however, was such a specimen 
of womankind as they had never en- 
countered. She roamed over the 
country from early morning until 
evening, never exhibiting the least 
fatigue; she talked over recipes 
for cake, etc., with Mrs. Blank; ex- 
plained the intricacies of tariff reform 
to Jacob and his father; or played 
cards and told stories in the evening 
with all the finish of a backwoodsman; 
and everything she did or said seemed 
to the Blanks the embodiment of grace 
and wisdom. 

If Cynthia had undertaken to dis- 
cuss tariff reform, Jacob would have 
been greatly shocked by her unwoman- 
liness. Such knowledge would have 
spoiled Cynthia for a good wife, and 
that, according to Jacob, was_ her 
privileged lot in life. Thus it became 
a part of his duty, both to himself and 
to Cynthia, to keep her and the 
boarder from seeing too much of each 
other. 

Cynthia’s natural shyness greatly 
aided him in this plan. The boarder 
was not so gayly dressed as most of 
those in the neighborhood were. She 
usually wore a plain serge gown and 
sailor hat. Cynthia noticed, too, 
that she did not stop at the gate and 
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ask for a drink of water every time 
she passed the house, and, while sip- 
ping it, commiserate with her for hav- 
ing to live at all seasons in such a dull 
place. Soon she began to meet her 
on the hill, and once or twice piloted 
her to some pretty nook of which no 
one else knew. On one occasion the 
boarder had with her her sketching 
materials, and while Cynthia lay 
watching on the grass had spread on 
the canvas a miniature of a_ brook 
and its banks that had filled the 
watcher’s heart with wonder and ad- 
miration. From that time on Cynthia 
and the boarder became almost 
friendly; in fact, it was entirely due to 
Jacob’s diplomacy that a violent attack 
of friendship did not seize them both, 
then and there. 

And Jacob? 

It was almost nightfall in the latter 
part of October. The moon was rising 
and the mists were creeping up from the 
river, soon to spread their mantle of 
dampness over all. In the van of this 
misty army walked Jacob and the 
boarder. A deep color dyed the girl’s 
cheeks and her eyes sparkled with mer- 
riment. Jacob’s habitual solemnity of 
manner was greater than usual and he 
was speaking, slowly and earnestly. 

‘*Why, Mr. Blank,” finally inter- 
rupted the girl, with a gasp which 
might have been caused by astonish- 
ment, but which sounded suspiciously 
like suppressed laughter, ‘‘ you surely 
cannot mean it! What kind of a farm- 
er’s wife would I make, pray?” 

She swung around in his path and 
continued her progress facing him. 

‘*But I could, give up farming,” he 
protested. ‘‘I could go to the city and 
become a doctor, a lawyer, or any- 
thing.” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Blank,” and there 
was no laughter now in her tone; ‘‘ you 
must stay right here. The city is more 
than full of young men who have noth- 
ing but hopes to feed on. Determina- 
tion won’t pay one’s board and college 
fees, and you ought not to let your 
father pay them.” 

Dead silence. 

‘‘ Besides, I never intend to marry 
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any one. I like to walk alongside of 
men shoulder to shoulder and be on 
friendly terms with all of them. Now, 
if I were a wife my husband would be 
the head of the house, and I—why, I’d 
be its—its feet; and, you see, our du- 
ties would be so different that we should 
soon forget how to be friends. I 
wouldn’t like that, of course. I’m too 
true a bohemian.” 

Jacob's silence was evidently making 
her nervous and she gave him a side- 
long glance. 

They had now reached the veranda, 
and mounting the step to bring their 
faces nearer together, she continued, 
resolutely: 

‘*T hate you, Mr. Blank,” seeming 
not to notice his look of abject misery. 
‘*I’ve hated you ever since you said,soon 
after I came here, that my face was as 
red as arose. Red as a rose, indeed! 
Now, if I wanted to pay a girl as stu- 
pid a compliment as that, I should 
have plucked a rose (there was one 
right at your hand), and I'd have 
sighed and rolled up my eyes and said 
‘as like as sister roses on one stem,’ or 
something like that. Goodness, how 
mad I get when I think of it! Red as 
a rose, indeed!*’ And she disappeared 
into the house. 

The mists had reached the doorstep, 
and to avoid their cold embrace Jacob 
followed her. 

‘*] wonder what I said,” thought 
the girl as she brushed her hair for the 
night. ‘‘I hope I’ve cured him with- 
out making an absolute fool of myself. 
He’s a hateful old owl, anyway. He 
has spoiled all my visit to Arcadia.” 

Two days later, with many expres- 


‘sions of good-will, the boarder went to 


her home in the city. The middle of 
the first week in November found 
Jacob, Cynthia and the once-longed- 
for Thanksgiving Day far out of his 
remembrance, also in the city. 

Thus it was with Jacob. 

All this time Cynthia’s outward calm- 
ness remained unbroken. She shook 
Jacob’s hand and bade him good-by on 
the morning of his departure as though 
they had never had plans for the 
future in common. She even smiled 
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grimly as she tucked away in odd cor- 
ners her few incomplete preparations 
for housekeeping fortwo. Her most 
stoical Quaker ancestor could not have 
surpassed her in fortitude during this 
ordeal. 

Before leaving home Jacob made a 
full confession to his mother, and the 
good woman, with all a mother’s ap- 
preciation of the merits of an only son, 
hastened to the comfort of Cynthia. 
But Cynthia seemed very comfortable 
and answered her incoherent murmurs 
and hand-pressings with glances of 
mild surprise; which glances Mrs. 
Blank finally took quite amiss and de- 
parted in high indignation that the girl 
should have so small a realization of 
the catastrophe that had befallen her. 

Jacob started for the city with a well- 
defined plan. He would secure some 
employment which he could follow at 
night and attend a law college during 
the day. He was fully prepared to 
encounter hardships, but application 
and industry would.soon overcome 
them; nothing but success could at- 
tend the efforts he would make. 

Immediately upon his arrival he went 
to the modest hotel at which he had 
stopped during former brief shopping 
visits and, engaging his room, began 
at once to carry out his plans. 

The hardships for which Jacob had 
prepared were, principally, insufficient 
clothing and food. Such privations, he 
had read, had played an active part in 
the fortunes of every American of note. 
He had not fortified himself, however, 
against humiliation and disappoint- 
ment; therefore when the secretary of 
the law college he had determined 
upon entering told him that he would 
have to spend from three to five years 
at school before he would be fitted to 
begin the study of law, he returned to 
his hotel sunk in despair. For the 
first time in his life his twenty-four years 
sat heavily upon him. If he finished 
the course in three years, even, he 
would be but just entering on his law 
studies when most young lawyers were 
making a name for themselves at the 
bar. He did not for an instant doubt 
the correctness of the professor’s ulti- 



































matum, and miserably wondered at his 
own temerity in undertaking such an 
arduous pursuit at his great age. 

This state of mind, however, did not 
long continue. Employment must be 
secured at once. Success in that 


direction would tend to offset his 
disappointment. 
But here again followed _ disap- 


pointment after disappointment, and he 
reached his hotel in time for the even- 
ing meal utterly heart-sick and dis- 
couraged, oppressed with the feeling 
that every other man he met was seek- 
ing employment; but none, he was sure, 
under more pathetic circumstances than 
his. 

After supper his courage returned. 
He seemed to himself to have battled 
with fate for ages. He felt like a 
scarred veteran in such warfare and 
decided to divert himself from his mis- 
fortunes by going to the theater. 

The lights and music and the 
general gayety attendant on a theater 
audience soon drove from him all feel- 
ing save that of keen enjoyment, 
which lasted until the curtain fell on 
the first act and he turned his atten- 
tion to the people around him. 

The unhappiness of the afternoon 
was as nothing compared to what now 
seized upon him. But two rows in 
front of him, the soft color brought 
from the Pennsylvania mountains still 
on her cheeks, sat the boarder. A 
rope of soft black feathers was around 
her neck and her whole attire betokened 
comfort and luxury. Her escort, too, 
looked like a man of refinement and 
affluence. 

Jacob seemed suddenly to have lost 
fellowship with the gay assemblage 
around him. He felt almost as though 
he had been thrust out and was looking 
on through the windows. He found 
himself vaguely contrasting the ex- 
boarder with the ladies around her, 
much to the latter’s detriment. He 
wondered by what name the color of 
her gown was known, and if she called 
the little device on her head a hat or 
a bonnet. So the evening passed, 
the play ended, and Jacob was again 
at his hotel. 7 
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It was the Thursday before Thanks- 
giving Day. The sound of Mrs, 
Blank’s chopping-knife beating against 
the bottom of its wooden bowl rang 
through the house, proclaiming that 
some of that lady’s renowned mince- 
meat was soon to gladden the palates 
of her family and friends. Her hus- 
band sat across the table, surrepti- 
tiously conveying raisins into his mouth 
from the bowl in front of him. A let- 
ter from Jacob lay open beside him. 

The force with which Mrs. Blank 
wielded her chopping-knife prevented 
much conversation on her part, but she 
finally managed to gasp: 

‘¢ Jacob — don’t — seem — to— have 
—much—success—pa.”’ 

‘*T didn’t think ’twould take him so 
long to find out that he was a better 
farmer than fool,” replied pa, laconi- 
cally. 

‘Fools don’t have ambitions,” re- 
torted his wife. 

‘*Why, ma, that shows you don’t 
know much about fools, for all your 
sixty years. Fools are full of ambition, 
fools are. I believe they invented it— 
that is, the kind that’s firing Jacob 
now. If he had the right kind of ambi- 
tion he would buy a little farm and 
settle down here where he belongs, 
instead of going off to the city to learn 
anew trade. ‘The worst kind of a fool 
is the one that doesn’t know how to 
travel the road in which he finds him- 
self. A fool in top boots stops to build 
bridges over every muddy place, while 
a fool in slippers strides through a bog.” 

‘*T-—don’t—see—what—that—has 
to—do — with — Jacob,”’ chopped out 
ma. ‘‘He’s—no—son—of—mine—if— 
he—doesn't—know—better—than —to 
—walk—through—a—bog—and—spoil 
—his—slippers.” 

His figure of speech thus reduced 
to ma’s understanding, there was noth- 
ing for pa to do but to proceed on 
strictly personal grounds. 

‘*T rather thought, ma,” he said, 
‘*that Jacob was going to settle down 
and marry Cynthia. If he had, I 
should have given him the hill farm 
outright. Smart girl, Cyn.” 

‘*Pa,” said ma, pausing in her chop- 
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ping, ‘‘suppose you write to Jacob 
about taking the hill farm. Mind you 
don’t say anything about Cynthia. It’s 
my opinion Jacob’s found out how big 
the world is and he is ashamed to come 
back and say so. He is waiting for an 
excuse. Don’t hint ¢#afto him, though.” 
And pa wrote as he was bidden. 


Jacob had read the Governor's 
Thanksgiving proclamation and laid 
the paper back on the table, but 
Cynthia’s face seemed still to peep out 
from its folds, as he had fancied it 
peered from between the printed lines 
as he read. In fact, this apparition had 
been more or less constantly with him 
since his glimpse of the ex-boarder. 

With the close of his first day in the 
city had come to Jacob the settled 
conviction that naught but vanity had 
brought him from home. He felt that 
he could not return and confess his 
failure to his mother, who had, he well 
knew, spread his plans over the entire 
village. He could not endure the sup- 
pressed chuckling and sly moralizing of 
his father. If he only dared write for 
advice to Cynthia! Not that he wasted 
time in idle regrets. Every morning 
saw him start afresh; every evening 
found him disappointed anew. So the 
days went by, and his wish to write to 
Cynthia had become a desire and finally 
a determination to see her. He despised 
himself heartily, but honest pride for- 
bade his making an ignominious return. 
He would wait until he had accom- 
plished something, be it ever so little, 
before he went home. 

On this resolution the Governor's 
Thanksgiving proclamation had de- 
scended with crushing force. Jacob 
had forgotten Thanksgiving Day. He 
now remembered it with pain. Had 
Cynthia read it and remembered too? 
Did she hate him? Such a possibility 
made him shiver. He was certain he 
hated himself enough for two. 

As a silver lining to this his darkest 
cloud came his father’s offer of the hill 
farm. 

Jacob lost no time. His acceptance 
and thanks should be delivered verbally. 
He packed his valise, paid his bill, 
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and took the night train for Morning 
Glory. 

Fast as the train flew, Jacob’s thoughts 
flew faster, yet when he reached the 
station on the cold gray dawn of the 
next morning, he had not become ac- 
customed to even thoughts of existence 
without Cynthia at the hill farm. But 
far up on the hill and almost inaccessible 
as the hill farm was, it was nearer her 
than was the city; and he took what 
comfort he could from the thought. 

In the warmth of his parents’ wel- 
come Jacob’s tongue became loosened, 
He manfully acknowledged his folly 
and related his miserable experiences, 
He thanked his father fervently for the 
loving kindness which prompted the 
offer of the hill farm, and begged them 
both to give him news of Cynthia and 
to advise him how to proceed to win 
her. 

The advice given him only bewil- 
dered him the more. His father urged 
him to at once see Cynthia and tell 
her what he had told them; but to this 
his mother raised a violent protest, 
claiming that she knew women best 
and that Jacob’s chances would be 
ruined if Cynthia saw him until she 
had had time to forget how badly she 
had been treated. 

There was no gainsaying so potent 
an argument as this, and Jacob pre- 
pared for his journey to the hill farm 
with as good a heart as he could sum- 
mon. 

‘*Pa,” he said, as he and his father 
repaired to the barn to talk over the 
stock and implements required for the 
proper maintenance of the hill farm— 
‘*Pa, do you think ma’s right about 
Cynthie ?”’ 

‘* Did she return your token?” asked 
his father. 

‘*We didn't exchange tokens. There 
were the turkeys, though.”’ 

‘* Turkeys ?” 

‘*Oh, Cynthie was fattening up a 
couple of turkey chicks hatched on the 
day of our engagement, and we were 
going to give a Thanksgiving dinner 
in our own house.” 

‘* Well,” said his father, in the tone 
of a man about to unfc well-laid 
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scheme which could not fail of success, 
‘‘s’pose you go down and see how 
those turkeys are. I'll tell you—I don’t 
mean anything against ma—but my ma 
was just as set against my marriage as 
she could be. I guess all mothers are 
about alike, so just you go down and 
see how the turkeys are.’”’ And the 
conversation on stock and farm imple- 
ments ended. 

Cynthia’s mother greeted Jacob cor- 
dially, and he had to recount much of 
his visit to New York before he ven- 
tured to go to Cynthia in the garden, 
where, as he approached the house, he 
had seen her busily preparing her 
plants for Jack Frost’s impending 
visit. 

Cynthia had seen him, too, and her 
face had grown pale, then red; but she 
went on with her work with her accus- 
tomed calmness. She had filled a 
small tub with earth, and placing in it 
some of the less hardy plants, was try- 
ing to pull it into a sheltered corner, 
when a very meek voice behind her 
said: 

‘* How are the turkeys, Cynthie ?”’ 

Without turning, she answered 
promptly: ‘‘Oh, nicely, thank you. 
They’re in the barn-yard if you came to 
see them.” 

‘*T came to see you.” 

‘‘Well, go in and talk to mother till 
I get my plants tied up.” 

‘‘T can stay but a minute. Father 
wants me to take the hill farm and I’ve 
come back—not to the hill farm, but to 
you. Can you forget how mean I’ve 
been to you? I can’t tell you how 
lonely and miserable I have been. 
There are three days yet before Thanks- 
giving Day. Don’t you think we might 
have that dinner ?”’ 

The corners of Cynthia’s mouth 
turned upward a little, but she said not 
a word. 

Her silence seemed encouraging, and 
taking possession of the tub, thus forc- 
ing her to face him, he began a series 
of arguments on his own behalf which 
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would have done credit to any lawyer 
in the State. 

Cynthia glanced up at him once, sat 
down on the edge of the veranda, and 
covered her face with her apron. 

Jacob’s returning confidence immedi- 
ately forsook him, and he began revil- 
ing himself vigorously. 

Silence still reigned behind the 
apron. His heart began to sink. 
‘“Think it over,” he said hastily— 
‘* think it over till to-morrow morning.’ 

Cynthia rose, and her face, still en- 
veloped in the apron, came nearer and 
nearer until it rested on his arm. A 
muffled voice came from the depths of 
this double extinguisher. ‘‘ What time 
shall we have dinner ?”’ it said. 

Cynthia’s mother was shocked at the 
suddenness of the wedding, but went 
to work with a will, and none could 
have been better supplied with house- 
hold fittings and bridal finery than was 
the little bride that reached the hill 
farm on Thanksgiving morning. 


The last guest was gone. The tur- 
keys, acknowledged to be the best 
ever tasted, were left in a state well 
suited to meet the requirements of 
students of ornithological anatomy. 
Jacob, full of his importance as a 
householder, bustled about, fastening 
windows and doors, while Cynthia fol- 
lowed to make sure none were over- 
looked. 

‘*Cynthie,’’ said Jacob, when all 
was fast for the night, ‘‘ what made 
you cry so bitterly the day I came—to 
see—to see the turkeys ?”’ 

‘*You won't tell if I tell you?” 

Jacob sealed his promise not to tell 
with a sounding kiss. 

‘¢ Well,” said she, whisking upstairs, 
‘*T wasn’t crying. I was just dying of 
laughter.” 

And Jacob stirred the fires and made 
the final arrangements for the night, 
weighed down witl a sense of the stu- 
pendous complexity of feminine char- 
acter. 
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SUBMISSION. 
BY MARY F, WHITFORD. 


OUND for life to an invalid’s chair! ”’ 

Over her face came a look of despair. 

‘*OQ God!” she cried, ‘‘is there nothing less ? 
Must I burden my friends with my helplessness ? 
Give me patience to bear it with fortitude, 

And let me e’en here do a little good. 
I'll conquer myself, bid my proud heart be still: 
It is hard, but I yield to thy sovereign will.” 


God answered the prayer of her stricken heart, 

And summoned his servants to do their part. 

First Patience came, and with soft hand pressed 

From her face the traces of dark unrest. 

Pain chiseled her features and Grief blanched her hair 
Love entered her heart and claimed a place there; 
Even Mirth, the sly elf, came her fair face to grace, 
And the invalid’s chair was a beautiful place. 


Soon the invalid’s chair a Mecca became, 

Where the heart-sick and weary for sympathy came; 
To her side went the maiden and poured in her ears 
The tale of her hopes, loves, sorrows, and fears; 
Young manhood revealed his ambitions to her, 
Feeling sure that his story her warm heart would stir; 
And the t ‘‘ler beginning to climb up life’s stair 





Claimed from the one in the invalid’s chair. 
And no »’ she suffers, her heart is at rest, 

And sh s to herself, ‘‘ The dear Lord knew best.”’ 
Weak, 2n, and shattered she lies at his feet, 

A life by sorrow full, round, and complete; 

And * od she has done is almost unknown, 

Tho’ all be revealed at God’s judgment throne. 
Yes. know, when he opens our records there, 

Of yuls that were blessed by the invalid’s chair. 





MARTHA D. LINCOLN, 





(‘‘ BESSIE BEECH”’) 


Ex-President of the Woman’s National Press Association. 


BY LE DEAN, 


OME women make for themselves 
~ a literary career, others are born 
into it and glide along its surface 
as steadily and gracefully as the white- 


winged ship that skims the foamy 
waves of the broad blue sea. 

In her quiet country home near Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y., the little Martha 
Brown lived her childhood’s sunny days, 
dreaming the sweet thoughts that 
should in after-years gladden many 
weary, sorrow-laden hearts, a sensitive 








soul keenly’ alive to all of nature’s 
tenderest undertones. Of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry, she inherited the sturdy and 
lovable characteristics of the two races. 





Blessed with a noble mother whose 
gentleness, combined with strong intel- 
lectual powers and refined manners, 
made her one of the “elect” ladies, 


and guided by the counsels of a father 
whose life was the exponent of honesty 


and integrity, her young life unfolded 
to the genial influences around her as 
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a flower unfolds to the kiss of the sun 
and the wooing whispers of the breeze. 
She was educated at Whitestone Semi- 
nary, and when but a ‘‘ wee thing” 
commenced to display her wonderful 
power with her pen. ‘‘Composition 
day ” was the special occasion on which 
her talents would be brought to light 
in the reading of her essay before the 
whole class, a royal mark of favor and 
an indication of rare ability. 

For editors, as a class, she had the 
highest regard—the most profound 
veneration; they appeared to her as 
gods among men. She relates with 
great glee, as a reminiscence of her 
early years, how the illusion was dis- 
pelled when, on a trip down the canal 
with her father, she met the editor ofa 
neighboring town journal. So em- 
phatic was the awakening that she 
served it up in a witty article which 
was speedily seized and published. 

At the age of sixteen her real liter- 
ary work commenced with contribu- 
tions to the Morning Star of Dover, 
N. H., but now published in Boston. 
Soon other papers were added to her list. 


Meantime Cupid, the little love-god, 
had been busy with his arrows, and 
she found in H. M. Lincoln, a medical 
student of Canandaigua, her compan- 


ion inthe onward path of life. After 
some time ill-health came to this dear 
one; then, owing to the financial crisis 
of 1871-72, reverses of a pecuniary na- 
ture followed. Their life-sky was 
heavily shadowed. Hoping for resto- 
ration to health in a warmer climate, 
they bade adieu to the home of their 
youth and established themselves in 
Washington, D. C., where Mrs. Lin- 
coln commenced active work as a cor- 
respondent, thus sharing her husband’s 
efforts in the support of his family; and 
the Daily Chronicle, the Republican, the 
Union, the Republic, and the Sunday 
Journal were made better and purer 
for her connection with them, while 
outside of Washington the New York 
Tribune, the Sun, the Jamestown Dazly 
Journal, the Cleveland P/aindealer and 
New York World were open to the 
productions of her wonderfully facile 
pen. 
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One of Mrs. Lincoln’s hits in journal- 
ism was the pen-portrait of ex-Senator 
Thurman and his ‘‘red bandana” when 
he was candidate for Vice-President; 
this added a laurel leaf to her crown, 
and the red bandana became a party 
color. 

A work of which she may justly feel 
proud is the organization of the Wo- 
man’s National Press Association—the 
first woman’s press club since the 
world began. 

On July ro, 1882, Mrs. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Emily Thornton Charles and Mrs, 
Breandle (‘‘ Pips”) called a meeting of 
lady writers at the Riggs House in 
Washington. Thirteen responded, and 
they proceeded to organize the Wo- 
man's National Press Association. 
From that small beginning has arisen 
the grand organization of to-day which 
boasts over one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and bears on its roster the names 
of many notable women. 

Of this association Mrs. Lincoln was 
president for eight consecutive years, 
thereby demonstrating her marked abil- 
ity and marvelous talent as an organ- 
izer, and to her above all others is due 
the wonderful growth and wide influ- 
ence of this federation of women 
writers. 

Mrs. Lincoln is slight in stature— 
some one has written ‘‘small and 
dainty,” which just suits her. Her 
features are delicate, with rippling sil- 
very hair and laughing blue eyes, a 
mouth all sweetness and a refinement 
of manner and bearing that prove mag- 
netic and wholly irresistible. 

I recall an occasion—the reception 
tendered ‘‘ Will Carleton” by the Press 
Association—when Mrs. Lincoln, ex- 
quisitely dressed in pale lavender silk, 
glided into the room with fairy-like 
grace, and tapping with her little ivory 
mallet introduced Mr. Carleton, who 
recited with touching pathos some of 
his own poems. She was the personifi- 
cation of gentle dignity and womanly 
grace, and the Press Association hon- 
ored itself most highly in electing her 
for so long a period to the presidential 
chair. 

Mrs. Lincoln is at home in the field 
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of poetry and prose as well. Some of 
the most charming bits of verse have 
dropped from her pen, and especially 
in her children’s poems there is a 
musical chime like golden bells far off 
at evening time. 

Her home life and home loves are 
sacred and sweet. On husband and 
son—her one ewe lamb—she lavishes 
the wealth of her affection, considering 
no tribute of strength too great to 
offer if thereby their pleasure or inter- 
est shall be enhanced. 

Her ‘‘ Tuesdays” in the season at 
her home in the West End are at- 
tended by the //erat#i as well as prom- 
inent persons in social life, and so 
genial is the dainty little hostess that 
every one is made to feel perfectly at 
home and the stiff formality of a great 
occasion is all forgotten. 

The continued ill-health of her hus- 
band has taxed to the utmost her 
strength and demanded constant at- 
tention; nevertheless she has found 
time to prepare for the publisher a 
work that can but bring highest enco- 
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miumstoitsauthor. ‘‘Central Figures 
in American Society” will shortly be 
ready for the public, and of the work 
Hyland Kirk says: ‘‘I believe it to be 
worthy of a place in every school and 
college library in the land.” 

Another work which will be received 
with marked interest is ‘‘ Beech 
Leaves,” which tells the story of off- 
cial life in Washington in a charmingly 
entertaining style and from an authori- 
tative standpoint. 

Looking at the character of this 
brave little woman—for she has been 
brave in bearing the burdens of others, 
and the shadow has fallen on her own 
heart—one can only render admiration, 
ardent praise, and love; for as wife, 
mother, friend, she nobly fulfills every 
duty, and yet finds time to traverse 
the limitless fields of thought and 
bring forth treasures rich and rare, 
that so the world shall be made the bet- 
ter for her living in it. Justice is her 
motto, sympathy is the breath of her 
soul, and these going hand in hand 
make her life a continual benediction. 





A CHAPTER ON 
BY J. 


HE long, curling ostrich plumes 

and the fluffy tips that bedeck 

my lady’s bonnet were formerly 
brought all the way from Cape Colony, 
where it is said 150,000 ostriches are 
‘* farmed.” 

But Cape Colony no longer has a 
monopoly of the enterprise. 

It is ten years since ostrich-farming 
was first introduced into California, 
and already the novel industry bids 
fair to become one of the resources of 
this resourceful State. 

An Englishman who had invested 
capital in a South African farm first 
conceived the idea of importing 
ostriches and supplying the market 
with home-grown feathers. 

Despite the enormous duty exacted 
by the government of Cape Colony of 
$500 on each bird and $125 on every 


OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


TORREY CONNOR. 


egg taken from the country, he secured 
a number of fine breeding birds. 

In 1883-84 the survivors of what had 
been a flourishing flock when the ship 
sailed from South Africa reached this 
coast, and ostrich-farming was fairly 
inaugurated in California. 

As is the case with every experi- 
mental undertaking, the first attempt 
was not altogether successful; but 
subsequent ventures proved not only 
that ostriches can be acclimated, but 
that they thrive and multiply in cap- 
tivity. 

There are now a number of farms 
located in the southern part of the 
State. 

Apart from the capital necessary to 
stock a farm, small expense is incurred. 

The bird, if allowed a free range 
where there is plenty of vegetation, re- 
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quires little besides forage, topped off 
with a light lunch of grain, to be well 
nourished. 

Therefore with ‘‘raw 


” 


feathers 


quoted at $300 to $400 a pound, os- 
trich-farming may be termed a profita- 
ble business. 

When, as is usual, the flock is con- 
fined in pens, a daily feed of chopped 


at all vicious are kept in solitary con- 
finement. 

Here, too, are the sheds where the 
birds are sheltered during inclement 
weather; and further on a pretty white 
cottage, the home of the overseer, 
peeps out from the shrubbery. 

Visitors are warned against approach- 
ing within reach of the occupants of 
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alfalfa is given them—four pounds to 
each bird being the ration. 

The ‘‘layers” are allowed one pound 
of grain each in addition to the al- 
falfa. 

Localities favored with a mild and 
equable climate are particularly adapted 
to the rearing of the birds. 

A low-lying valley of perhaps eighty 
acres, timbered with magnificent spec- 
imens of the live-oak and:shut off from 
the coast winds by intervening hills— 
such is the site of a southern California 
ostrich-farm known to the writer. 

A portion of the grounds is railed 
off, and this inclosure is divided into 
small pens separated by narrow lanes. 

Not more than two birds occupy a 
single pen, as a rule, and those that are 


the pens—a warning it is well to heed, 
as the great birds have a lively curios- 
ity which leads them to investigate 
anything that strikes their fancy. With 
awkward, swinging strides they advance 
upon one, seemingly bent on finding 
out what manner of strange biped has 
invaded their domain. 

The glittering knob of a gold-mounted 
cane catches the alert eye of the pa- 
triarch of the flock, and, craning its 
snaky neck over the rail, it pecks criti- 
cally at the shining object. 

A bright handkerchief and a coat 
button are dexterously appropriated 
while the owner’s attention is elsewhere 
engaged. 

Another pen further down the lane 
is given up to a hen ostrich that, with 
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a due sense of the importance of her 
achievement, is fussing over an enor- 
mous new-laid egg. 

The female of this species is a slip- 
shod creature of a color best described 
as ‘‘ goose brindle.” 

One might infer that family cares 
were responsible for her untidy appear- 
ance, were it not known that she is a 
firm believer in the rights of her sex, 
always exacting from her partner the 
performance of his share of the domestic 
labor. During the breeding season, 
which occurs twice a year, the hen 
laying in all from fifteen to twenty 
eggs, the male sits upon the eggs for 
hours, while his spouse gossips across 
the fence with the occupants of the ad- 
joining pen. Theslack, untidy methods 
of Mrs. Ostrich are never more ap- 
parent than in her nest-making. A 
shallow hole, scooped out anywhere 
and anyhow, answers her purpose, and 
the pearly spheres are dropped about 
in a most heedless fashion. 

When the chicks at length ‘‘ chip the 
shell,” even then the maternal instinct 
is slow to assert itself, and the little 
fellows learn to shift for themselves at 
an early age. 

As a matter of fact, an incubator will 
turn out a batch of chicks in about the 
same time and with less ado than will 
the mother bird, and it has now quite 
superseded nature’s time-honored plan. 

About forty chicks of assorted ages 
and sizes, from the saucy young fellow 
of four weeks, standing thirty-six inches 
high, to the latest pin-feathered arrival, 
have been ‘‘corraled,” so to speak, by 
themselves. They will resemble feather- 
dusters on stilts by and by, when their 
legs begin to lengthen out; just now 
they are not unlike half-grown turkeys. 
When an ostrich reaches the mature 
age of six months it is driven into a 
three-cornered pen, blindfolded, and 
sheared forthwith; thereafter the pluck- 
ing is done at intervals of seven months. 

The first plucking yields about $4 
worth of feathers per bird; the yield 
from a full-grown ostrich is $35 
annually. 

The older birds, those from two to 
six years of age, are handled with dif- 
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ficulty; so strong are they that a well- 
directed kick from the horny claw will 
leave the victim with broken bones to 
repent his undue familiarity. 


When 


IN COMPARISON, A HEN’S AND AN 
OSTRICH’S EGG. 


once the sack is drawn upon the bird’s 
head, however, it will submit more or 
less gracefully to the shearing. 

The feathers are cut, never drawn, 
and when the juices of the stubs have 
been absorbed by the new feather 
crop, the stubs are pulled out. The 
male is the larger bird, and his feathers 
are much more valuable than are those 
of the female—the glossy black plumes, 
numbering twenty-four, on each wing 
and the tail-feathers bringing the high- 
est price. The inferior feathers, of a 
dirty gray or brown, are easily bleached 
a pure white and are afterward col- 
ored any desirable shade. 

Before the plumes of which the 
ostrich has been divested can grace 
the milliner’s creation they must pass 
through many hands. 

To begin with, they are sorted and 
tied in bundles, one hundred to the 
bundle. The buyer then has them 
conveyed to an establishment where 
operations are continued, under the 
directions of skilled workmen. The 
dirty, draggled tufts bear no resem- 
blance at this stage to the airy trifles 
that wave and nod above my lady’s 
bonnet. But patience. 

The bundle untied, the feathers are 
strung on lengths of strong cord and 
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subjected to a thorough scrubbing with 
soap and water. 

Rinsing and a bath of diluted am- 
monia follow, effecting a marked 
change in their appearance. Now 
comes the bleaching, a process known 
only to the initiated, after which the 
feathers are treated to another bath. 
The laundering finally completed, they 
are put through a starch mixture, 
which is not allowed to dry on them 
but is beaten out, leaving the feathers 
light and fluffy. 

None but a woman’s dainty touch 
could give the final curve and curl so 
essential to the beauty of the plume; 
therefore, on emerging from a bath of 
dye the feathers are taken to a room 
and heaped on a long table around 
which are grouped a number of girls. 

See their fingers fly; and the nimble 
tongues keep pace with the nimble 
fingers. The girl with the flashing eyes 
and olive skin of the Spanish race will 
doubtless spend her day’s earnings ona 
gaudy scarf for the coming festa and 
go supperless to bed. 

Yonder placid-faced maiden, whose 
mild blue eyes and flaxen braids sug- 
gest her native ‘‘ Fatherland,” is the 
chief wage-earner of a large family. 
And the American girl is also here, 
accomplishing quite as much as her 
neighbor, the German lassie, and doing 
it in less time. Indeed, the majority 
of skilled workers are American girls, 
and it is the skilled workers who never 
lack employment. 


A careless girl will spoil what would 
otherwise be a graceful plume by un- 
skillful handling. 

Note how the plume that adorns 
your best bonnet is stitched, wired and 
curled. 

It is these finishing touches that add 
beauty to the feather or spoil it, ac- 
cording as it is treated. 

A single feather is not of sufficient 
weight to form a handsome plume, so 
the quill is split its entire length and 
smaller feathers are laid between the 
halves, the whole being stitched firmly 
together. 

At length the plume is ready for 
wiring and, last of all, for curling. 
It is suspended over a jet of steam 
for a moment, and the worker pro- 
ceeds to dress every one of the deli- 
cate filaments with a curling-knife, 
turning and curving them under at 
the ends. 

Short feathers or tips are bunched in 
clusters of three, and it is something 
of a knack to get them arranged ‘‘ just 
so’’—not too stiff, neither must they 
straggle ungracefully. 

Cleansed, dyed, stitched, wired and 
curled, the plume is now ready for the 
box. 

A final sorting ensues, in which the 
feathers of one color are placed each 
shade in a box by itself, to be taken 
therefrom as madam, the milliner, may 
desire. 

Thus the history of the ostrich feather 
from the bird to the bonnet. 


AND IT CAME TO PASS. 


BY CORA BARNARD. 


T was just before dawn, and a gray- 
ness was beginning to trouble the 
dark about the top of the moun- 

tain. The veil of cloud that hid the 
stars hung above the summit, and the 
pale streak in the east grew rosy. 

In the Shaker village that nestled at 
the foot of the mountain a commotion, 
as subdued as befitted the passionless 
natures of the inhabitants, was evi- 


denced by the quickened steps of the 
dark-robed women and grave men who 
passed and repassed the portals of a 
cluster of grim-looking buildings form- 
ing the central feature of the settlement. 

The red bricks sharply outlined with 
white mortar, the windows devoid of 
blinds and shaded with neutral-tinted 
sash curtains, the absence of shade 
trees and flowers, formed an unattrac- 
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tive picture, although neatness was 
engraved on each brick and shone 
from every one of the tiny window- 
panes. ; 

The usual early morning duties were 
forgotten in the excitement caused by 
the discovery of what looked like an 
elopement. Mary Strong, a young, at- 
tractive woman of twenty-seven, and 
David Gaunt, a recent arrival from 
another village, were missing, and, in 
the light of earlier discoveries, were 
universally credited with a romance 
which must have ended in flight. 

Twelve years before Mary, an orphan 
of fifteen, was adopted into the Shaker 
family, and although very pretty, be- 
haved with such seeming modesty and 
decorum as to leave no excuse for fault- 
finding. She was quick and thorough 
in all her duties and obedient to a de- 
gree. At twenty-seven she made her 
first false step according to the Shaker 
code. 

One fateful day David Gaunt appeared 
upon the scene. He was tall and good- 
looking, with dark hair and eyes and a 
firm though handsome mouth. He had 


an unblemished record extending over 


a space of nearly forty years. He went 
about his duties in the silent manner 
peculiar to his sect, and for two weeks 
was as contented in his new home as he 
had been in the old one—and then a 
disturbing emotion, caused by the sweet 
gray eyes of Mary Strong, began to 
trouble the placid depths of his nature. 
Every day for six weeks the pair met 
on their way to their daily labor, but a 
quiet ‘‘ Good-morning ”’ was the extent 
of the acquaintance until the suspicious 
natures of a few of the sisters caused a 
watch to be placed upon the movements 
of the pair, with the usual result of bring- 
ing about the very thing they wished 
to avoid. Stolen meetings and final 
discovery caused Mary to be trans- 
ferred to another building, where her 
duties kept her within doors, and David, 
who watched in vain for her usual morn- 
ing appearance, felt his longing to see 
her grow in intensity. 

As the days crept by suspicion died 
away and the village inhabitants set- 
tled down to their usual indifference to 
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worldly matters—all except Mary and 
David. 

A lovely June day had faded to twi- 
light and the silence of sleep had set- 
tled down upon the settlement. In 
her tiny bedroom Mary Strong was try- 
ing in vain to quiet the restlessness 
that was now a part of her daily life. 
Laying aside the book she had meant 
should absorb her thoughts, she drew 
aside the curtain of her only window, 
and leaning her head against the case- 
ment, drank in the hushed beauty of 
the summer night. The myriad insect 
voices fell pleasantly upon her ear and 
gradually soothed her mind to rest. 
Refreshed and strengthened, she was 
about to leave the window, when the 
appearance of a tall form at the case- 
ment of an opposite house caused her 
heart to beat with unusual violence, 
and brought the bright blood in crimson 
waves to her cheeks. It was David. 
After a start of recognition, plainly 
visible to the small figure in its somber 
gown, the man stood like a statue 
watching the pretty face framed in 
the opposite casement. The intent- 
ness of his gaze seemed to trouble her, 
for with a little motion of farewell she 
drew the curtain across the window 
and prepared to sleep as well as her 
disturbed feelings would permit her. 

David watched the lighted casement, 
which stood out like a patch of dull gold 
against the dark expanse of brick, until 
the surrounding gloom had swallowed 
it up. He looked over the motionless 
tree-tops to the mountains sharply out- 
lined against the star-studded sky, and 
disgust for his narrow life and the sud- 
den yearning for the world beyond the 
mountains took possession of his soul. 
Hope whispered that a life with Mary 
was among the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. He had the habits of years of 
monotony and self-repression to over- 
come, but the naturally warm and lov- 
ing nature of the man broke through 
the crust of stoicism in which a life- 
time of Shaker teaching had incased it. 
He was not afraid to face the world with 
all its cares—he had health, strength, 
and a clear brain, and Mary was worth 
striving for. He felt that he would have 
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difficulty in overcoming her scruples, 
but he would work, henceforth, for that 
purpose alone. 

Night after night found the two fig- 
ures at the open windows. A code of 
signals had been gradually formed and 
David’s plan to leave the settlement 
had been communicated to Mary. Her 
weaker nature shrank at the thought of 
rebellion to Shaker laws, and David's 
persuasions were unheeded. He was 
getting desperate and determined to try 
a new line of conduct. A particularly 
gloomy day had worn to a close, and 
Mary was eagerly looking forward to a 
sight of David’s cheering face. She 
drew aside the curtain and was con- 
scious of a distinct shock of disappoint- 
ment at the emptiness of the opposite 
window—no David watching with lov- 
ing eyes for the appearance of his little 
sweetheart. 

What could be the matter? Fear 
succeeded her first feeling of disap- 
pointment. She tried in vain to sleep, 
and was really thankful when daylight 
gave her an excuse toarise. She went 
about her duties with a white face and 
heavy heart, but night found her in the 
old position at the window. David did 
not appear. A week dragged wearily 
by. She had by this time grown some- 
what used to a heavy heart and sleep- 
less nights. 

She had looked at the empty case- 
ment opposite every night, with little or 
no hope of seeing the face she loved, 
and it was more the force of habit than 
any real hope that made her listlessly 
draw the sash. She nearly screamed 
at the sight of the familiar tall figure— 
Daid, well and strong and handsomer 
than ever. That night he urged his 
plan with eloquence and also with suc- 
cess. ‘They met in the silent road and 
walked to the nearest farm-house, a 
mile and a half away. David told his 
story in a simple, straightforward man- 
ner, and the farmer and his wife, who 
were not too old to remember their own 
days of sweethearting, made hasty 
preparations for a marriage. The best 
horses were harnessed and driven t~ *" e 
minister’s home, and in less thé ») 





hours the good man had pronounced 
the words which bound the two together 
for life. 

The morning brought a solemn dele- 
gation from the Shaker settlement. 
The flight had been discovered and the 
culprits were to be pursued and brought 
back. No mercy would be shown 
them—that was visible on each face. 
David met them in the cheerful living- 
room—a new David, they thought as 
he quietly informed them that Mary 
was his wife and that the world hence- 
forth would be their home. The 
Shakers threatened, but David was firm. 
The unsuccessful delegates returned to 
the village and new rules of excessive 
rigor were established. The possibil- 
ity of other backsliders in the Shaker 
faith were very small. 

David and his pretty wife remained 
at the farm during the summer, and in 
the fall rented a little place for them- 
selves. For three years happiness and 
prosperity smiled upon them. 

It was spring and David was making 
repairs about the place. © Everything 
had been finished except the roof of the 
barn, and he was looking forward to- 
night with the hope of seeing that shin- 
ing in its new coat of red paint. They 
never quite knew how it happened, but 
the little wife at the kitchen window 
looked up to see David, head down, 
strike the ground. Faintness obscured 
her vision for a minute, but her woman’s 
pluck drove away the weakness which 
threatened to conquer her and quickly 
brought her to the side of the mo- 
tionless figure. 

A neighbor passing that way an 
hour later saw two prostrate figures 
near the barn—David and his little 
wife. He was quite dead—his neck 
had been broken. For a week Mary 
lingered in the delirium which ended 
in death, and the little romance and 
its sad ending passed away from the 
memory of many of the villagers. 
Only the farmer and his wife who re- 
ceived John Gaunt and Mary Strong 
when they left their Shaker home bear 
in kind remembrance the two graves in 
the little churchyard. 
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ES, just as I was a-sayin’,’’ resumed 

Deacon Wilson, hitching his 
jeans trousers higher over his 
bony knee preparatory to crossing his 
long legs, ‘‘we air kind o’ lonesome 
over to our house; four boys, e’en two 
of ’em is men grown, ain't much com- 
pany and don’t go fur towards making 
a house cheerful an’ homelike.”’ 

The gray November twilight was 
closing over the broad valley, and the 
large, fast-falling flakes of snow already 
shut from view the distant rock-crested 
hills covered with New England hem- 
lock, cedar and white pine. But the 
outside gloom found no abiding-place 
in the cheery sitting-room of Widow 
Debbins. It was a low-ceiled apart- 
ment with colored prints on the walls, 
and a pot of white chrysanthemums 
blooming between the modest lace 
curtains of one of the small windows. 
A rag carpet in warm stripes of red, 


‘blue and brown covered the floor, and 


the newly painted, cleanly swept hearth 
glowed in the bright light of a generous 
log fire. 

Not brighter than Jessie Debbins as 
she sat in a low chair drawing the 
roasted, mealy chestnuts from the fire, 
occasionally glancing at the big red 
fall pippins in a basket by her side. 
And so thought Deacon Wilson as he 
looked slyly from the auburn hair and 
sparkling brown eyes to the blue 
woolen dress and neat white apron. 
Widow Debbins herself, a_ brisk, 
comely looking woman, was _ busily 
knitting; because, as she said, ‘‘it 
was too dark to do other work and not 
dark enough to light a candle, and she 
hated to set idle.” 

‘*VYes,”” she said, answering the 
deacon’s remark, ‘‘it was a dreadful 
unfortunate dispensation that Mrs, 
Wilson should be took.” 

‘‘Two year ago, Missis Debbins, 
two year ago,” he said slowly, ‘‘and 
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ther’ don’t nobody know but them as 
has tried it how long two year is to 
one that’s lone an’ lorn, so to speak. 
An’ then four boys with no wimmin 
folks to look arter ’em is dretful tryin’, 
Missis Debbins and Miss Jessie.” 

Now the deacon did not really mean 
to call Miss Jessie’s name, for he was 
not talking to her and it was not the 
least bit necessary; but she looked so 
sweet and warm and comfortable in the 
soft firelight that for the life of him 
he couldn’t help it. Neither was Jessie 
expecting it, for she started visibly. 

‘*Yes,”” Mrs. Debbins answered 
again, ‘‘it must be, though I’ve only 
girls. A growin’ family is a great re- 
sponsibility, Deacon Wilson.” 

‘«Sartin tis, most espeshilly when 
they ain’t no wimmin folks to help,” 
and again the deacon looked at Jessie. 
‘‘Wimmin seem a kind o’ center, so 
to speak,” jerking his chair further 
around to get a better view of the quiet 
figure in the corner. 

‘Well, we must have an uncommon 
good center, then,” laughed Mrs. Deb- 
bins, ‘‘ for my boys is all girls; though 
they air married and doin’ well, if I do 
say it myself. Malviny and Marthy 
and Liza all live over to the other side 
of the line, and bein’ nigh together, 
air a great help to one another. Le- 
nora married in the spring, you know, 
and lives in Ashbrook. I am glad 
enough to keep Jessie with me, though 
she is too young to think of marryin’ 
yet. I’d be lonesome and by myself 
if it wasn’t for her.” Mrs. Debbins 
looked with satisfied pride at her young- 
est daughter. 

‘* Air any o’ the gals a-comin’ home 
to spend Thanksgivin’?” asked the 
deacon, fidgeting with his hat. 

‘* No, they all come over to Lenora’s 
weddin’, and they say it’s too fur to be 
comin’ back so soon; and it ain’t been 
long sence the young uns all had the 
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measles, and the girls air afeard it 
might give ’em a backset to bring ’em 
out, and you know how bad a backset 


of the measles is.. No, me and Jessie 
will have to put up with one another 
fur company.” 

Mrs. Debbins laughed contentedly 
at the prospect. 

‘Wall, now, that’s what I call sort 
o’ providential,” said the deacon, in 
evident embarrassment. ‘‘Bein’ as 
no un’s with you, you wouldn’t mind 
goin’ away yourself, would ye, you an’ 
Miss Jessie ?”’ 

‘*Why, no,” answered Mrs. Debbins 
in some surprise. ‘‘ But where should 
we go?” 

‘*Why, over to my house,” he re- 
plied, with a triumphant wave of his 
handinthat direction. ‘‘ You see, it’s 
this way: ther’ ain’t been no wimmin 
folks to our house but Nancy Jenkins 
sence Missis Wilson was took; an’ last 
Thanksgivin’ the boys seemed kind 0° 
lost like, an’ missed the Thanksgivin’ 
doin’s as they’d al’ays been used to; 
an’ I kind o’ thought, though I hain’t 
said nothin’ to them about it, as how 
if you and Miss Jessie ’ud come over 
an’ hev an eye to things, it wouldn't 
seem so lonesome to the boys, nur me 
neither, as fur that matter; an’ I’m 
shore it’d be a sight, 0’ accommodation 
if you'd be kind enough to go.” 

‘* Why, to be sure, I’d never thought 
of sechaithing; but I’d be proper glad 
to oblige you, and we'll go right along 
if you want us,’ Mrs. Debbins an- 
swered cheerfully. ‘‘ Would you like 
to go, Jessie?” 

‘*Certainly, mother, if you wish,”’ 
Jessie replied in rather a low voice. 

‘*Then it’s settled that you'll go?” 
asked the deacon, rising. ‘‘I’ll come 
over in the big sleigh early to-morrer 
mornin’ so's to get a soon start on the 
turkey. I tell you he’s a whopper, 
Miss Jessie,” he continued as Jessie 
rose to open the door, ‘‘an’ sich a pun- 
kin, big an’ yaller, as John brought in 
this mornin’ I think I never see. An’ 
then my sister when she was down from 
York put up a lot o' jelly an’ preserves 
an’ stuff that’ll just come in to make 
things round up nice.” 
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‘*Won’t you set longer, deacon?” 
asked the widow. 

‘* No, I’m ’bleegedto ye. I'd better 
be goin’. The boys is by the’rselves. 
We'll bring ye home to-morrer even- 
in’. I'll bring you home in the new 
cutter, Miss Jessie, an’ let you see how 
my young sorrel can travel,” che dea- 
con said with what he meant to be an 
affectionate look and an insinuating 
tone, as Mrs. Debbins’ back was 
turned; and without waiting for Jessie 
to reply, he hurried out into the dark- 
ness. 

As he trudged sturdily homeward 
his thoughts ran back to the bright 
picture Jessie Debbins made in the 
firelight; and he wondered how it 
would be to have her always at his own 
fireside. 

‘*T ain’t so very old, arter all, if lam 
older’n her father or mother ary one; 
they married so dretful young an’ 
foolish like—though nobody can’t say 
as they ain’t done well,” he was com- 
pelled to admit as he thought of the 
comfortable home he had just left. 
Then, without thinking further upon 
the unimportant matter of ages, his 
thoughts ran on. 

‘*She’s the nicest an’ purtiest gal I: 
know of, an’ so prudent like. She’s got 
sense enough to see how much more 
becomin’ it is to ride with a settled 
man like me than to go gallivantin’ 
round with boys of John’sand Joseph’s 
age,” entirely forgetting that the pro- 
posed ride was a very one-sided affair, 
and that the boys,-John and Joseph, 
were respectively twenty-four and 
twenty-two years of age, while the 
sensible little woman in question was 
barely twenty. 

‘* But won’t John feel cut up to-mor- 
rer evenin’ when I step off before him 
with the gal an’ leave him an’ Thomas 
an’ Benjamin to bring the old woman. 
Now, Joseph won’t keer so much, fur 
he’s gwine over to Josiah Elam’s mighty 
of’en, an’ I heerd him say he was asked 
thar to a candy-pullin’ to-morrer night. 
I s’pose it’s that oldest gal Ellen that’s 
a-takin’ of him. Well, I hain’t no ob- 
jections: she’s a nice gal enough, an’ 
will have a goodish bit of property in 











her own right. But John don’t seem 
to have eyes fur no un but Jessie 
Debbins. I'll git ahead of him, though. 
That was a sharp idee o’ mine takin’ 
her home in the cutter.” And the 
deacon chuckled exultingly at the 
thought of the coming pleasure. ‘‘To 
think o’ John aspirin’ to Jessie Deb- 
bins, an’ he nothin’ but a boy.” 

Here the deacon’s blissful reflections 
were brought to a close, for he had 
reached his own threshold. 

It was Thanksgiving morning, cold 
and raw from the heavy snow on the 
ground, but Mrs. Debbins and Jessie 
arose betimes, afd were ready for 
Deacon Wilson’s big sleigh which they 
now saw coming in the distance. _ 

‘*Sleighin’s just splendid,” said the 
deacon as he drove up, ‘‘so jump in, 
both of ye, an’ we'll be there a’most 
before you have time to say Jack Rob- 
inson.”’ 

The deacon was right in saying that 
the sleighing was excellent, and in a 
short time they were in the large warm 
kitchen working busily. He looked 
on for a while, and Jessie rose several 

degrees in his estimation as. he watched 

her flitting from kitchen to pantry and 

from pantry to room of the old-fash- 
ioned farm-house, carefully selecting 
necessary articles. 

‘*She’s keerful,’’ he said to himself, 
‘if she is young.” 

Toward church-time he looked in 
again, and finding the dinner progress- 
ing so rapidly, thought he might 
safely ask Jessie to go to church and 
leave the rest to her mother and Nancy 
Jenkins. It would be so pleasant to 
have her along, and then it would 
be showing her how it would be 
later on. He wouldn’t have John in 
the way, either, for he had already 
told him to stay at home and help. 
Accordingly he entered the kitchen 
and said in his blandest manner: 

‘*Miss Jessie, wouldn’t you like to 
go. to church? I think they can get 
along without you.” 

Jessie found it impossible to keep 
down a rising of the tell-tale color, 
but she answered innocently: 

‘*T don’t think Ican go, Mr. Wilson. 
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There is a deal to be done yet, and 
Nancy couldn’t begin to get along by 
herself. Besides, mother is not well 
this morning, and if anybody gets out 
she should -be the one. Wouldn’t you 
like to go, mother ?” 

‘*Do go, Mrs. Debbins,’”’ chimed in 
Thomas and Benjamin, youths of nine- 
teen and seventeen; ‘‘it would be so 
nice to have a lady in the sleigh with 
us. 

Joseph’s blue eyes twinkled merrily, 
but he tried hard to hide it as he 
said: 

‘*Ves, Mrs. Debbins, we would all en- 
joy it; and surely there are enough of 
us to take care of you so that Miss 
Jessie need not be uneasy.” 

Tall, handsome John hastened into 
the pantry on some pretended errand 
to avoid an explosion of laughter as he 
got a glance of his father’s countenance. 
Deacon Wilson looked sheepishly from 
Jessie to her mother and back again, 
and then had to join the tide that had 
turned against him. 

‘*Missis Debbins, if Miss Jessie 
wont—ah, that is to say, ah—if you 
can—ah, make it convenient, sartinly 
we will consider it a ’onor fur you to 
go,” he faltered between gasps. 

‘‘ Well, if there is nothing for me to 
do,’”’ unsuspecting Mrs. Debbins said, 
‘‘T’d be proper glad to hear one of 
Brother Longmeter’s good sermons. 
And then I can make these big boys 
behave,” she added, laughing good- 
humoredly. 

The sleigh was fairly on its way be- 
fore John ventured to come out of the 
pantry, and then he laughed so im- 
moderately that Jessie pretended great 
annoyance. ‘The young rascal was in 
no wise disconcerted, however, and 
said: 

‘** Jessie, what is that in the Bible 
about a man’s falling into the pit he 
had dug for somebody else? That is 
what father did to-day;’’ and he went 
off into another burst of laughter so 
infectious that Jessie joined in in spite 
of herself. 

‘* Now, Jessie, what is itto be? You 
know you promised me an answer on 
Thanksgiving.” 
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Jessie was standing by the jellies 
gravely deciding which to use, and 
made no reply to John’s appeal. With- 
out waiting he walked round to her side 
of the table, and taking one of her 
slender wrists in his strong brown hand, 
he threw his other arm about her waist 
and said: 

‘* What is it, little one—yes or no ?”’ 

‘*O John, we are both so young. 
Only last night mother was saying how 
young I am, and how glad she is to 
keep me with her.” 


‘*You are older to-day. What is it, 
Jessie ?”’ 
‘Let me go, John, quick. The 


turkey is scorching—I smell it; and 
Nancy isn’t there to turn it.” 

** Not an inch,” was John’s reply. 

‘* But it’s burning,’”’ Jessie cried in 
real distress. ‘‘O John, Alease.”’ 

‘*Not until you tell me yes or no. 
._ Which is it, Jessie?” John said un- 
yieldingly but very tenderly. 

‘*Yes, then, you self-willed boy,” 
Jessie answered softly in spite of her 
resentment of the kiss of agreement 
John chose to take, and ran in a hurry 
to the great oven. ‘‘I’mso dreadfully 
afraid it’s burned,”’ she said anxiously. 

‘*Oh, no, itisn’t—it is just right,’ said 
complacent John. ‘‘See how beauti- 
fully brown he is. This is the kind of 
turkey we will have next Thanksgiving, 
isn’t it, Jessie?” 

‘* Hush!” said Jessie with a blush, 
‘‘and help me set the table. You 
know your father said you were to stay 
at home and help,” and the happy pair 
burst into a ringing peal of laughter 
at the turn affairs had taken. ‘‘ Here 
comes Nancy and she will show me the 
table-cloth and napkins.” 

‘*Now,” said John when the table 
was set, ‘‘there is nothing more for us 
to do here, and I want you to help me 
put some evergreens in the vases.” 

‘*Are you sure you don’t need me, 
Nancy?” Jessie asked as she took a 
critical survey of the table. 

‘*Oh, no, Miss Jessie, the dinner’ll 
all be ready ‘ginst they gits hum from 
meetin’,’””’ answered the obliging do- 
mestic. 

The evergreens were satisfactorily 
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arranged—though it took a long time, 
to be sure—the fires brightened, and ey- 
erything put in immaculate order while 
Jessie was industriously assisting Nancy 
dish the dinner, and innocent John was 
standing on the front porch when the 
church-goers dashed up with a merry 
jingle of sleigh-bells. 

The dinner was a magnificent tri- 
umph of New England cookery. Of 
course the turkey was the center of 
attraction; and there he lay just in 
front of Deacon Wilson’s plate, brown, 
glistening and juicy, with wings meekly 
folded and breast distended with 
savory dressing. Rdnged around him 
quivered the jellies of various tints 
that Jessie was so intently studying 
when John much more intently wished 
her to study something else. Apples 
ripe and red were piled in pyramidal 
form at each end of the board, and 
freshly drawn cider foamed and 
sparkled in the big stone pitchers. 
Mince-pies and pumpkin, custard and 
pudding, sent up an odor so appetizing 
that it was not surprising to see the 
deacon take a deliberate and appreci- 
ative survey. before he began the long, 
sonorous blessing, to which every one 
responded a hearty ‘‘Amen.”’ It was 
a merry crowd that fully enjoyed these 
good things, as well as all other joys 
that come with the blessed Thanks- 
giving. 

After dinner came the pleasant talk 
and the good-natured jokes, and later 
some songs by the young people, in 
which their elders occasionally joined. 
John noticed to his no slight gratifica- 
tion that his father did not watch Jessie 
so closely as he did in the morning, 
but that more than half his attention 
was bestowed on Jessie’s mother. 

‘* Perhaps my little scheme will work, 
after all,’”’ he nodded to himself. 

All too soon Mrs. Debbins rose and 
began putting on her bonnet and shawl. 

‘*We really must go, Jessie I had 
no notion it was so late.” 

The new cutter and the big sleigh 
stood ready as the deacon had ordered. 
As he stopped with economical inten- 
tion of covering the fire to keep it 
from burning while they were gone, 




















the others passed out, John and Jessie 
considerably in advance. Whenat last 
he made his appearance, with his ears 
and neck wrapped in his blue woolen 
comforter, he looked around and asked: 

‘*Why, whar’s Jessie, an’ whar's the 
new cutter ?”’ 

‘‘John and Miss Jessie said there 
would be enough of us to fill the sleigh, 
and they would go on and have a fire 
by the time we get there,” Thomas 
answered carelessly as he arranged the 
buffalo robes. 

The deacon stood for a moment in 
blank dismay that would have been a 
study for an artist; but seeing he was 
powerless to rectify matters, awkwardly 
handed Mrs. Debbins into the sleigh 
by his side, telling Thomas and Benja- 
min to take the front seat and to 
‘*drive keerful.” He sat in silence as 
he thought to himself, ‘‘meditatin’ on 
his own reflections.” 

The merry chatter of the fun-loving 
boys, with undisturbed Mrs. Debbins 
good-naturedly joining in finally aroused 
him, and he grimly concluded what 
can’t be cured must be endured. 
‘¢ Arter all, Misses Debbins is more suit- 
able fur a man o’ my standin’, an’ more 
becomin’, I might say.” 

But what he really did say can better 
be gathered from his remark as he care- 
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fully helped Mrs. Debbins out at her 
own door. John and Jessie stood ready 
to receive them, and all were prepared 
to enjoy the fire which that thoughtful 
young couple had hurried home to have 
burning. 

‘* Boys,” he said awkwardly, but with 
a ring of true kindliness and joy in his 
voice, ‘‘let me introduce you to your 
mother as has promised to be one to 
ye, good an’ true. You sly un,” he 
continued, giving Jessie a loud smack, 
‘that’s the way I salute my darter as 
is to be in ways more’n one.” 

He gave John’s hand a strong grip, 
and the boys kissed their mother with 
hearty good-will, nor did they fo:- 
get their sister; in fact, there was 
kissing and hand-shaking and joy all 
round. . 

The next Thanksgiving this happy 
party sat as one family around the table 
that had before furnished them with 
such good cheer. All looked much the 
same, though there were now two Mrs. 
Wilsons; and while the elder was busily 
seeing that every one was bountifully 
helped, the younger one glanced with 
motherly solicitude toward a low-swing- 
ing cradle where was a sleeping bit of 
humanity who was called ‘‘ John” for 
the delighted grandfather as well as the 
proud and happy father. 


THE WORST ESTATE. 


LILLIE B. CHACE WYMAN, 


H, ’tis very sad and strange to die 
And under pallid snow-drifts lie, 
And be by living ones forgot. 


But ’twere sadder still to breathe the air 
And dance amid the blossoms fair, 


And be by ghostly ones forgot. 
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THE LEGEND OF BILL ERIE. 





ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF J. SOUDAN, 


ROM New York to Toronto, and 
from Niagara Falls to Cleve- 
land, wherever you travel you may 
hear from the railway officials the story 
of ‘Bill Erie’”—that noble soul who 
died rather than disgrace his craft. 
He had held the trunk-smashing 
championship of America for many 
years. He had broken all the records 
as well as all the boxes. Ordinarily 





LOT WITH KID GLOVES ON.” 


clever porters smashed their thousands 
—Bill smashed his tens of thousands. 
No patent iron-bound trunk had ter- 
rois for Bill—he smashed them all; 
while as for ordinary portmanteaux 
and hat-boxes, he just annihilated them 
collectively in batches. You couldn’t 
get ahead of Bill. 

It is a sad thing, though, to think 
that Bill was beaten at last. Every- 
body, even the boldest, meets his 
Waterloo some day. Still one may be 
pardoned a manly tear for poor Bill 
Erie. That he should have died, and 
by the treachery of a fellow porter! 

The box that caused all the trouble 
was a plain-looking, old-fashioned box 
enough, although pretty stout. Bill 
Erie smiled to look at it. ‘‘I guess I 
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could break up //a¢ lot with kid gloves 
on,” he said. 

He lifted it, that strong, noble man, 
as high as the crown of his head. 
Then he let it fall with a mighty bang. 

There was someting wrong. A little 
chip flew out of the concrete platform, 
but the box lay uninjured. ‘‘ That’s 
a’mighty queer,” said Bill. ‘‘Reckon 
I'll have to boot it.’”” Then he raised 
his foot—that mighty foot, clad in a 
boot which would go through a brick 
wall of its own weight. 

He kicked. Every one within hear- 
ing jumped a foot high at the shock. 
There was a slight mark on one side 
of the box; that was all. Then he 
tried all his regular dodges, and even 
executed his famous war-dance on the 
lid—that war-dance which had, again 
and again, burst ina new burglar-proof 
safe. But he knocked a piece of iron 
off one boot and hurt his feet on that 
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‘‘HE TOOK A MIGHTY SWING WITH THE 
HAMMER.,”’ 


solid mass. After that he went home, 
disappointed, rage gnawing at his heart. 
All night he lay in anguish. That 
he, the champion smasher, should fail 
at an ordinary wooden box was bad 
enough, but the noble fellow felt most 
for the reputation of his employers. 
That any package should escape unin- 
jured from that line would involve a 
loss of prestige terrible to think of. 
Next morning, wearied and dispir- 
ited, he borrowed a sledge-hammer. 
Taking the box into a quiet corner, 
and divesting himself of his coat, he 
took a mighty swing with the hammer, 
and brought it down with all his force 
upon the lid. The hammer-head flew 
into a million fragments, and the shaft 
jerked away into space. The box ac- 
tually seemed to smile at him. Poor 
Bill went sorrowfully away, and, leav- 
ing a request that the box be still kept 
at the station (for, at least, he could 
delay it), he paid for the sledge-ham- 
mer and took to his bed. It was as 
well he did. For he was so down in 


‘ the mouth as quite to lose his regular 


form, and probably would have failed 
at an ordinary packing-case. 

After a while, however, a notion 
struck Bill. He jumped up and bolted 
downstairs shouting ‘‘ Eureka!” Poor 
Bill didn’t know what the word meant, 
you see, but he had a sort of general 
notion that it was the correct thing to 
shout when you ran downstairs with- 
out waiting to dress. He went back, 
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however, and put on his uniform, be- 
cause it struck him that the thing 
should be done in style and with all 
proper form and ceremony. Then he 
went off to the depot, feeling like a 
new man. 

He dragged the trunk a little along 
the line, and shoved it across the rails 
just as the late express came up. Then 
he lay by and waited. 

Presently the express came along. 
Bill sat up and looked for his vindica- 
tion. There was a rush, a roar of 
fifty thunders, and the engine passed 
by with the cow-catcher smashed off. 
Bill didn’t trouble about the train, but 
rushed for the fragments of the box. 

Weep, O mountains of Adirondack! 
Howl, O. mighty catawampus of the 
prairie! There lay the box without a 
mark! A little longer and perhaps a 
little flatter, Bill fancied, but then 
Bill’s mind was a bit disordered, you 
see. 

Then Bill Erie’s heroism came out 
strong. 

‘‘A mighty conqueror cannot sur- 
vive a defeat,” he said. ‘‘I have 
hitherto been conqueror among the de- 
stroyers of trunks. I will die, but my 
enemy shall perish with me.” 

With his remaining strength the 
noble fellow dragged that box to the 
very top of the high tower on Bunker’s 
Hill, and then, with his eyes closed 
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‘SHE THREW HIMSELF DOWN.’ 


and the box firmly clasped in his arms, 
he threw himself down, down, down 
to death. 

From New York to Toronto,and from 
Niagara Falls to Cleveland, all good rail- 
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way men revere the memory of Bill Erie. 
The trunk did not break in the ter- 
rible fall that killed poor Bill. After 
his death the secret came out. You 
see, Sam Slutters, the next best trunk- 
smasher on the line (who was a mean 
skunk, for all his good qualities), had a 
great jealousy of Bill. So he just put 
that box in his way after he_had filled 
it tight full with sandwiches and buns 
from an English railway refreshment 
room, and riveted the sides firmly to 
the adamantine contents. 

Nobody could do anything with that 
box, so they put a brass plate on it and 
stuck it over Bill’s head by way ofa 
gravestone. On the brass plate the 
following epitaph (adapted from the 
Greek of Thermopyle) has been en- 
graved: 

‘*Passer-by, tell Vanderbilt, the king 
of the railroads of the New World, that 
Bill Erie died to avenge the honor of 
the railway company.” 


BLUE VIOLETS. 


BY HARRIET C, BURCH. 


HANK you, dear.” 


The sweet-voiced teacher of- 


room No. 4 took the violets 
from little Ben’s dirty hand with a 
smile. They were not a bunch of 
closely tied flowers as were usually 
brought to her, but a loose warm hand- 
ful of leaves, blossoms and buds—dew- 
wet—with a bit of root and the fresh 
scent of earth clinging to it. Vashti 
held them to her face and closed her 
eyes—the better to remember the story 


they told. 
Somewhere and some time s id 
seen their like before—blue, 1e 


distance above, with centers o te 


and gold. Back—back turned the 
leaves of her life’s book to the first 
pages and a picture framed in by a 
sunset sky and a carpet of green. The 
trees wore the feathery leaves of spring- 
time; birds called softly to one another; 
brown waters rippled where a little 
brook sang to the pebbles; and willows 
lifted plumy torches of light toward 
heaven. Sky, grass, bird-song, rivulet, 
two little maidens, and a lad—all in 
the breath of a violet! 

‘*T will not fight with my violets,” 
said the taller girl in the picture—a 
slender, unattractive child of nine 
years. 

































‘‘] will, Ronald,” said the other, 
prettier lass. 

Lillie Head and Ronald drew closer 
together, the blue heads of the violets 
fell and Vashti watched them with 
grave, reproving eyes. Lillie was so 
bright and pretty with her dark eyes 
and hair, her pink cheeks and parted 
red lips; even the light dress with its 
scalloped trimmings and the wide hat 
with scarlet ribbons were a part of 
her. Ronald lay close at her feet, the 
hat pushed back from his sunny curls 
and his brow puckered with a little 
frown. 

‘‘Vashti, she’s a horrid cheat—she 
has beheaded all my men.” Ronald 
rolled over the soft grass away from 
Lillie, who was throwing the blossoms 
at his head. 

‘Give me your flowers, Vashti—or 
you and I will have a game. You al- 
ways play fairly.” 

‘* No, we won’t, Ronald. I shall keep 
my violets.” 

Another leaf was turned, several of 
them. They were twice as old. The 
daylight had faded, and the three were 
in the cheery old parlor at Headly. 
Lillie was fastening a bunch of Vashti’s 
flowers on Ronald’s coat; then Ron- 
ald’s hands fell to Lillie’s waist, they 
were whirling around and down the long 
room, then back, flushed and happy. 
Ronald’s lips touched the girl’s red 
mouth as a lover’s may—the lights 
flashed brightly up. 

Again a leaf rustled over. 

‘* You are a treasure, Vashti. There, 
don’t look cross. You are different 
from other girls, anyway, and I should 
never have been worth anything with- 
out you. Ihave you to thank for what- 
ever good there is in my life, and when 
Lil and I are married you must come 
and live with us. Lil never helps me 
as you do.”’ 

Vashti was older now—years older 
than the other two in some things. She 
watched the handsome boyish face for 
aminute. She had cared a great deal 


for him before Lillie’s stronger claim 
upon him was allowed; it made her 
happier now 
this. 


to hear him tell her 
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‘*No, I’m not going to live with you 
and Lillie. I should get tired of your 
careless ways. Iam going to China or 
some other place and do something 
wonderful.” 

A merry ringing laugh was Ronald’s 
answer. Then a piping voice in room 
No. 4 said: 

‘*Tan’t Eddie leave me ‘lone ?” 

Vashti’s pictures, book and all, were 
gone—not a trace of anything before 
her but the green and blue and gold of 
a handful of violets. 

Vashti’s dreams had been like those 
of many another. It had been beauti- 
ful to plan for long useful years, back 
there in the past; it was very common- 
place to live now in the present, never 
a day nearer China and the something 
wonderful than the maps in her school- 
room carried her. She had done what- 
ever had come to her; that may be why 
she had not done greater things, be- 
cause she held to the creed of doing 
the duty which came nearest her busy 
fingers. Lillie and Ronald were mar- 
ried years before, like sensible people. 
Vashti was thirty and could hardly re- 
member when she had not measured 
time by the ringing of a school-bell. 
She was fair and very lovable, but one 
of that unsatisfactory class that may 
not be married off as their friends 
would have them. She was odd, they 
said—any one is apt to be who does 
not think as we do—for her clear eyes 
had a way of looking at a man who 
was considered eligible, while she 
weighed him in the intangible balance 
of a true woman’s instinct and found 
him wanting. So they left her to dream 
of a vague but beautiful future, if she 
would, and grow old while waiting its 
coming. 

That afternoon one boy remained at 
his desk after the other pupils of No. 
4 were excused. Vashti smiled as she 
went toward his seat. 

*T can’t, Miss Vashti. I may as well 
give up—even my temper is against 
me.”’ 

‘‘Of course you cannot give up, 
Johnnie. We will conquer the world 
and our tempers yet—you and I.” 

‘‘Tf I had you to help me I might; 
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but since mother died everything goes 
wrong.” 

Vashti was motherless too, so her 
bright face saddened, but her voice was 
brave and her words strong and help- 
ful to the boy, who before this time 
had had the name of being ‘‘ the worst 
boy in the room.” That was another 
oddity of Vashti’s—the finding of what- 
ever good was in a person, and liking 
those people to whom others were in- 
different; and it was partly due to this 
peculiarity that the turning, crowning 
year of this woman's beautiful life came 
to her, quietly, unsought, as all perfect 
gifts do come, and the bread of kind- 
ness she had cast upon the great hu- 
man love-starred sea returned to her 
after many days. 


When June skies bridged the fair 
world over and the meadows were gay 
in blue-helmeted warriors with hearts 
of white and gold, Vashti’s nearest 
neighbor, Mrs. Gossyp, ran across to 
the house of her friend, Mrs. Tattler. 

‘*T have the greatest piece of news 
for you! You could never guess it, so 
I will tell you at once that Vashti is 
married to Arthur Howe.” Mrs. 
Gossyp had not waited to say ‘‘Good- 
morning” nor take the chair her friend 
offered her, but continued: ‘‘Of course 
we knew he was fixing up his house, but 
neither of them told a word about it, 
and Vashti has had but a week’s vaca- 
tion. They were very sly for some 
reason—I had not thought of such a 
thing. He is a good man, to be sure, 


always the first to give and do for other 
people, but he must be nearly fifty and 
he has the worst boys in town. 


That 
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John will go to the bad anyway and 
Frank is a sullen, moping chiid.”’ 

Mrs. Gossyp stopped for lack of breath 
right there, while Mrs, Tattler, having 
overcome the silence of surprise, gladly 
remarked: 

**You don’t say so! Poor Vashti, 
she probably considered this her last 
chance of marriage, for she is not very 
young herself. It will be a good home 
for her, and she will be apt to get rid 
of the children, although she seems so 
fond of all her pupils in school. My 
Tim almost worships her, but there is 
a difference between teaching and being 
step-mother to boys.” 

Mrs. Gossyp sighed. So did Mrs, 
Tattler. A great many people followed 
their example and sighed, either out of 
pity for Vashti or her husband or be- 
cause no one had been consulted about 
the marriage. 

Meanwhile Vashti in her new home, 
with everything settled into the order 
that was sure to reign with her, 
sat on the wide veranda in the shadow 
of the roses. Frank, with the heart- 
hunger gone from his eyes, was leaning 
against her knee, holding her hand in 
his two soft palms. Johnnie had just 
clambered over the railing to lay a 
handful of violets in her lap, and her 
husband, looking at her with tender, 
loving eyes, asked: 

‘*Are you happy, Vashti? Are you 
not sorry that you came to us?” 

Vashti lifted her face and her eyes 
from the blue freshness of the flowers. 

‘‘Happy! Happier than I ever 
thought to be, for better than my 
dreams is come to pass.” 

Poor, odd, commonplace Vashti! 
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EONARD WILBUR stuck his 

hands in his pockets and scowled. 

He felt miserably abused, for the 
reason that in spite of its being his 
birthday his mother was scolding him, 
and scolding him, moreover, in the pres- 
ence of his sister Leona, a young per- 
son already too prone to consider her- 
self his superior in goodness. That 
she had her head inside her doll’s house 
and seemed to be putting words into 
the mouth of her biack doll was no 
solace to him, for he had often seen 
tested Leona’s disagreeable capability 
of talking to herself and listening to 
other people’s business at the same 
time. 

The subject of dispute was a very 
ragged playmate of Leonard’s, a cer- 
tain Batty Jacobson, who, though an 
objectionable youth to parents, never- 
theless was a fascinating companion. 
Mrs. Wilbur objected to him most 
strongly, and her fiat had gone forth. 

‘¢ Understand me, Leonard, both your 
father and myself strictly forbid you to 
play any more with that boy.” 

‘* But what’s the matter with him ?” 

‘‘Many things. His language is not 
refined.” 

‘¢ That’s not his fault.” 

‘*T wish you would stop scowling, 
Leonard.”’ 

‘‘ But what’s the matter with him ?” 
persisted Leonard, ill-temperedly. 


Leona to Dinah, aggravatingly, with 
her head still in her doll’s house. 

‘‘Oh, you keep quiet!” snarled 
Leonard, rejoiced at being able to use 
a loud tone and strong language. 

‘*My son,” said his mother, ‘‘ go 
out of the room until you can learn to 
be polite; but remember, you are to 
have nothing more to say to Batty 
Jacobson.” 








‘*Batty Jacobson tells fibs,” confided , 


At being told to go, Leonard lost all 
his former mad desire to escape, and 
he hung discontentedly about and made 
himself annoying by asking bitterly: 

‘‘What’s a fellow to do? Who’s a 
fellow to play with? Just tell me that. 
I haven’t a soul left on earth to play 
with.” 

‘Oh, Leonard!” said his mother, 
gently. ‘‘ You have your little sister,”’ 

‘*My little sister! Yah!” echoed 
Leonard, in derisive grief. 

‘*T’ll play with you, brother Lenny,’” 
said Leona, taking her flushed little 
face out of the upstairs bedroom. ‘‘Sit 
right down and we'll play buttons, but 
not for keeps, for that’s wicked.’ 

‘There!’ burst out Leonard, look- 
ing at his mother in agony. ‘‘ That’s 
the thing you want me to play with!” 

He ran downstairs and wandered 
sadly into his back yard. On the 
stoop hung the bird cage, and in it the 
canary was ruffling its throat with loud 
song as if life were all happiness. 

‘* Shut up,” said Len, looking at it 
morosely. 

‘‘Watcher say ?” asked a voice. 

Glancing upward, Len’s astonished 
gaze met the eyes of Batty Jacobson, 
whose face was peering above the next 
door neighbor’s fence. 

‘¢ Hullo!” cried Len, ‘‘ how did you 
come ¢here ?” 

‘Waited for you outern the side- 
walk till I was dead tired, then I 
sneaked along Sam Meyer’s alley and 
clomb the fence.” 

While talking, he threw his hat over 
and then dropped into Len’s yard just 
as easy as could be. 

‘Well, I never!” said Len admir- 
ingly. 

Unkind parents had forbidden him to 
seek Batty Jacobson’s society outside, 
but kinder fate had dropped that very 
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youth into his back yard like a gift from 
the skies. 

‘Watcher get for your birthday?” 
asked Batty, greedily. 

‘*Oh, lots; for one thing, I got the 
story book of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. Did you ever read it?” 

‘* No!” answered Batty, with scorn. 

‘*Well,I’ll tell it to you, then. It’s 
just splendid. I want you and me to 
play it in our theater—it’s wonderful!” 
gabbled Len, entirely forgetting that 
henceforth his friend was to be a 
stranger to him. 

‘¢ Tell ahead,” agreed Batty; so Len 
gave an exciting version of the story, 
and succeeded in enthusing his listener, 
especially when he came to the ‘‘ Open 
Sesame ” part, and to the place where 
the girl Morgiana finds all the robbers 
hidden in the big stone jars. 

‘* How’s that ?”’ finished Len. 

‘‘That’s fine,” replied Batty, his 
eyes like saucers. 

‘*T thought you’d say so! Now come 
right into the cellar and let’s look at 
our costumes and arrange the play.” 

So into the cellar both went. The 
‘*costumes”’ were keptin an old trunk. 
There was a figured dressing-gown of 
Len’s father—it did for all foreign cos- 
tumes; a trained pink wrapper with 
lace on it which did for princesses and 
women of high degree; a few ruffled 
petticoats of Leona’s which were price- 
less for fairies, and best of all two 
metal paper cutters which did all the 
sword combats and the deadly work 
of assassins. 

While Len was overhauling these 
articles Batty’s roving eye caught sight 
of the coal chute, and his brain pic- 
tured a brilliant use for it. 

‘“*My stars! Len Wilbur, look at 


that chute! I’m goin’ to rig a door — 


onter it, so it'll do for the cave, then 
I'll crawl inside, and when the feller 
says ‘Open sassy me’ I'll bust’ her 
wide open wid my foot!” 

‘*But how will you shut it again?” 
inquired Len, skeptically. 

‘*Oh, never you mind!” replied 
Batty, boastfully; but his face fell. 

‘*The glorious thing of all is that 
sewer pipe,” cried Len, with exultation 
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pointing to a piece of new stone pip- 
ing which had been standing in the 
cellar for months, left there by the 
plumbers. 

‘*Whatcher goin’ to do with that ?” 

“It’s big enough to crawl into, 
isn’t it? Well, won’t it do gorgeously 
for one of the jars for the robbers to 
hide in?” 

‘*My stars! I should say so.” 

**T’ll be Ali Baba, Batty, and you'll 
be the forty thieves,” arranged Len, 
who as the owner of the sewer pipe felt 
that he had choice of the star part. 

Batty yearned to be Ali Baba himself, 
so he temporized. 

‘**Is this to be a rag-play, or a bottle- 
play, or a sacks-play?” he asked. 

The price of admission to their thea- 
ter, which was Len’s cellar, was usually 
one of the just-mentioned articles of 
commerce. The receipts were after- 
ward converted into cash at the hands 
of some junk-man. 

‘** Oh, let’s make a noble job of it and 
charge two bottles apiece. Ten fellows 
will come, sure; that ’s twenty bottles— 
that’s about forty cents. Whew!” 

‘* And if half the bottles are cham- 
pagne bottles, we’ll rake in ’most a dol- 
lar!” cried Batty, removing all limits 
from his hopefulness. 

‘* My stars!” said Len, appropriating 
his friend’s favorite ejaculation, ‘‘ let’s 
get at it, Batty, rightaway. I’m going 
to have a moon, a real moon with light 
coming out of it.”’ 

‘“No!” 

‘*Yes! My father’s bicycle lantern. 
I'll light it and show you.” 

‘* But, say, your father told you most 
emphatic not to ever touch it and never 
to strike a match in the cellar. I heard 
him myself.” 

‘*T know, but it will only be for 
once,’’ said Len, recklessly. 

‘* That’s the talk; you’ve got spunk,” 
announced Batty, to egg Len on to his 
thrilling disobedience, and Len ran to 
the cellar’s ledge where the lantern 
rested and raised his hand to it. But 
his reason came back to him. 

‘*S'pose we do without a moor 
hazarded. 

‘*Oh, you baby! Why don’t yo 














right out that you dassent ?” snapped 
his anxious friend. 

That settled it. Len took it down 
and with a match converted it into an 
elegant moon. Under the witchery of 
its rays Batty forgot his professional 
jealousy and climbed into the sewer 
pipe in his character of the ‘‘ forty 
thieves.” His head only was visible 
and he looked the embodiment of imp- 
ishness, so that Len, who held the 
lantern to him, felt quite a thrill of 
horror at the sight of his gleaming eyes 
and unkempt head. 

‘‘T say, pardner,”’ croaked Batty in 
a tragedy whisper, ‘‘I don’t like the 
boiling oil idea at all; s’pose instead 
that when Morgihanner ups with the 
lid I outs with my dagger and swipes 
her head off ?” 

Carrying out his illustration, he 
whipped up an imaginary knife and 
cut a murderous sweep withit. Losing 
balance, the sewer pipe swayed and 
tottered, both boys shrieked, and 
with a crash Ali Baba, the jar, the 
forty thieves and the moon all came to 
the floor together. Both boys were up 
again in an instant, and were inclined 
to laugh until Len looked down for the 
extinguished moon. 

‘*The lantern is broken!” he wailed. 
‘Smashed into atoms!”’ 

“Ginger!” ejaculated Batty. 

Upstairs a door slammed. 

‘*Do you hear that ?”’ chattered Len. 
‘“‘That’s my father got home, and the 
first thing he does is to come down 
here after his bicycle. What am I to 
do? He will kill me!” His exagger- 
ation was excusable, and Batty offered 
the best advice he knew: 

**Run! Run quick!” 

“‘Tcan’t! I’d run right into him!” 

‘*Crawl up the chute, then, and get 
into the street. I'll come after. 
Hurry!” 

In a frenzy Len dove head first into 
the chute and worked his grimy way to 
the flap door which was cut into the 
wooden sidewalk. He wriggled his 
_ into the street and ran for dear 
ife. 

Batty Jac:.sson remembered his hat, 
which he had left in the yard. The 
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steps of Mr. Wilbur were sounding 
louder and nearer, but Batty knew that 
his hat was too dangerous a bit of evi- 
dence to leave, so he made a rush out 
of the cellar and butted right into Len’s 
father. 


‘‘What is all this?” asked that 
gentleman, detaining Batty by his 
shoulder. 


‘It’s me!” announced Batty, un- 
necessarily and ungrammatically, and 
breathing hard. 

**So I see. Is Leonard with you ?” 

‘* Len? my stars, no. There ain’t 
no Len here. Sure as I live.” 

‘Then what are you doing in my 
cellar?” 

With the question Mr. Wilbur made 
a movement as if to take his captive 
into the cellar for an investigation of 
the premises; and Batty felt that if the 
lantern were discovered he and he 
alone would be accused of the break- 
age, for had he not himself just denied 
Leonard’s presence ? So he invented 
an explanation. 

**T’ll tell you all about it, Mr. Wil- 
bur, and hope you'll ’scuse my coming 
into your place, but it was just this 
way: Me and Sam Meyers was play- 
ing in Sam’s yard and we heard a big 
fuss in yours, so we looked over the 
fence and seen a cat scaring your bird. 
Sam, he says, ‘Don’t go into Mr. 
Wilbur's yard, for Mr. Wilbur don’t like 
boys in his yard,’ he says, but I jumped 
over and chased the cat into the cellar 
where she knocked down a lantern; 
then I chased her out again, when you 
caught a-hold of me.” 

Mr. Wilbur promptly let go his hold 
and apologized. 

‘‘You did perfectly right,” he ac- 
knowledged. ‘‘ That is my wife’s bird 
and she will be glad that you have saved 
it. Here is a quarter for you.”’ 

‘‘Don’t want a quarter,” said Batty, 
terrified, but to hurry his escape he was 
forced to accept it. He then recovered 
his hat and disappeared over the fence. 

Meanwhile Leonard was fighting a 
hard battle with himself. Only that 
morning, on the strength of its being 
his birthday, he had made one or two 
private vows—not to be rude, not to 
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disobey, never to tell another untruth. 
The first two were already broken, and 
the third seemed at this moment too 
hard to keep. Not that he was a hard- 
ened story-teller; on the contrary, he 
had been most bravely honest up to a 
year or so ago, when he unfortunately 
fell into untruthful habits as the result 
of an unconscious philosophy. To tell 
the truth means to get punished, to lie 
means to get out of trouble—therefore, 
why tell the truth? But of late some 
new questions had asked themselves. 
Did a lie really save him trouble? Did 
it not instead get him into hours and 
days of cowardly fear, when a punish- 
ment would have been all over and for- 
gotten and forgiven in ten minutes? 

Two weeks ago he had listened to a 
conversation between his father and 
another gentleman. The conversation 
was about a man who had given him- 
self up for some crime. ‘‘ How did it 
turn out?” his father had asked. 
‘*He stood up and took his sentence 
like a man,” answered the gentleman. 
Leonard had here given it as his 
opinion that the man was very stupid 
not to have waited until he was caught 
instead of giving himself up, and his 
father had replied that there were some 
points of honor which he, Leonard, 
could not understand. 

The phrase ‘‘a point of honor” was 
a fine-sounding one, and it made a 
strong impression upon Leonard. It 
had given him the idea that a punish- 
ment was something to be courted and 
not shirked. All at once the confes- 
sion grew easier. 

‘‘It isa point of honor that I get 
whipped for this,’”’ he decided suddenly, 
although his fright returned. ‘‘I’ll go 
home and tell the truth. It’s now or 
never!” 

Turning immediately, he ran back 
toward home and soon came face to 
face with Batty. 

‘* I’m going to tell father,” he panted, 
‘*so don’t stop to talk with me.” 

‘¢ Come back! ” shouted Batty; ‘‘ I’ve 
fixed it all right with your folks.” 

‘*How have you?” asked Leonard, 
returning with a sinking heart. 

With glee Batty Jacobson repeated 
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Leonard 


his invention. 
hands in despair. 

‘* You have spoiled everything! ” he 
cried. 

‘* How so?’ demanded Batty angrily, 

‘*No, not spoiled everything, per- 
haps, but you have made it harder!” 

‘* Made what harder ?”’ 

‘Oh, I can’t stop to explain,” and 
Leonard again veered off. 

‘*You’re not going to tell zow, are 
you?” asked Batty, aghast at such 
foolishness. ‘‘Come alonger me while 
I spend this quarter your father gave 
me for saving your ma’s bird,” 

‘*What ?”’ asked Leonard, his face 
flushing. 

‘‘ Your father gave it to me ’cause I 
saved the bird,” grinned Batty. 

‘* Give it to me! ” demanded Leonard. 

‘*What for?” , 

‘* To take it back to my father.’ 

‘Not much!” 

‘* You will give it to me.” 

‘*T won’t, neither.” 

Leonard began to take off his coat. 

‘¢What’s the matter ?”’ asked Batty, 
anxiously. 

‘‘T am going to fight you,” replied 
Leonard, shaking not with fear but 
with anger. 

Batty weakened at once. ‘‘ You 
softy!” he muttered. ‘‘ Here, take the 
quarter, since you want money so 
mighty bad,’”’ and he threw the silver 
in the street. 

Leonard came before his father at a 
most unlucky time, for Mr. Wilbur 
was in such a furious anger that Leona 
was positively shivering at the sight of 
him. He had gone into the cellar, and 
from the scattered costumes, the burnt 
matches and the still smoking wick he 
had gathered much of the truth for 
himself. He could not but suspect 
that his boy and the other had planned 
the whole falsehood. On top of the 
commotion came Leonard blurting out 
his damaging truths. 

‘¢T broke the lantern, father. I took 
it down, I lit matches in the cellar, and 
I was playing with Bat ~obson after 
I had been told not to. 

‘*There is no need tot 
dered Mr. Wilbur, ‘‘after 


wrung his 


>,” thun- 
> found 
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it all out for myself. You deserve a 
rich punishment and you are going to 
get it!” 

‘‘ That is just what I thought, father, 
so I brought the cane,” announced 
Leonard, growing white to the lips and 
handing to his father a lithe cane which 
he had snatched from the hall as he 
passed through. 

Almost without thinking his father 
seized the cane and brought it down 
on Leonard’s tense body and raised it 
for a second blow. 

At the first cut Leona 
loudly. 

‘You are whipping him for telling 
the truth,” she shrieked, ‘‘and it’s 
his birthday—Lenny’s birthday! ”’ 

‘‘Never mind about its being my 
birthday, father. This is a point of 
honor. Hit me again.”’ . 

Mr. Wilbur loosened his grasp so im- 
mediately that the cane fell from his 
hand and touched Leonard in passing. 
The boy winced, but sang out, ‘‘ That’s 
right, father! Give it to me harder. 
I can stand it.” 

He kept his eyes shut and so could 
not see the change that was coming 
over his father’s face. The truce he 
attributed to some cause that was to 
result in a greater strength of blows, 
but he used the pause to add, in gasps 
of expectancy: 

‘*T’ve got the quarter in my pocket— 
I took it away—from Batty—I’ll give 
it to you—when you get through.” 

‘*Leonard! ” 

It was his father’s 
looked up immediately. 

“I did not realize what I was do- 
ing, Leonard. You must forgive me. 


screamed 


voice. Len 


‘‘Don’t talk like that!” shouted 
Leonard, flinging himself into his 
father's arms. ‘‘I’m all right. You 
didn’t hurt me. Here’s the money.” 

His father shut the money back into 
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Leonard’s hand almost roughly, and 
pressing his face once tightly against 
Leonard’s he hastily left the room. 

So far Lenny had not shed a single 
tear, but surely there was something 
wet upon his cheek where he had 
touched his father’s face. On the 
moment of solving this mystery Leonard 
flung himself on the floor and began to 
cry. 
‘*Don’t cry,” begged Leona, sob- 
bing herself. ‘‘ Please don’t cry, for 
you'll make father feel worse.” 

‘That was the most dreadful whip- 
ping I ever had,’ gasped Leonard, 
strangling his sobs. 

‘‘T know it! It was awful,” agreed 
Leona, with a fresh burst of tears. 

Here Batty felt impelled to inter- 
fere. 

‘*You two ninnies!’’ he whispered, 
hoarsely, so as not to be overheard by 
the head of the house. ‘‘You big 
softy, he only hit you one lick.”’ 

Leona and Leonard looked with 
amazement at the unexpected vision of 
a head at the open window. 

**One lick,” repeated 
sneeringly. 

Leonard looked at Batty, then looked 
at the money in his hand, then at his 
sister. 

‘“Tt’s mine, I guess,” said Len. 

‘* Ves,” answered Leona. ‘‘ Father 
gave it back to you.” 

‘*Here, Batty, take your money.” 

As Batty was holding on to the sill 
with both hands, he opened wide his 
red mouth and Len put the quarter in 
it. The mouth shut. Leonard most 
decidedly shut the window, too, and 
the head disappeared. 

‘*Do you know, Leona, I guess 
mother was right about that boy,” said 
Len, sniffing virtuously. ‘‘I have had 
enough of him. There are some points 
of honor he can’t understand. I have 
really done with him.” 


, 


the head, 
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SPECKED APPLES. 


HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


gs Farmer Grump, with thrifty care, 


Had safely stored away 
For winter use his apple crop— 
Enough to last till May. 


‘* We'll not begin,” said Farmer Grump, 


‘* To eat ’em yet awhile; 
They’ve got to last the winter through— 
There’s none too big a pile!” 


And so they lay, ’neath lock and key, 
Till the ripest showed decay. 


‘¢ Begin on ’em,’’ then the farmer said, 


‘* Begin on ’em right away! 


‘* We'll kinder sort ’em out,” said he, 


‘* Anduse for sass the wust, 
And:every one who goes for ’em 
Must take the specked ones fust.”’ 


And so they used the specked ones first, 
As Farmer Grump had said, 

But though they ate some every day 
The specked ones kept ahead. 


And they not only ate them jst, 
But all the winter through ! 

If that’s their way, I’ve naught to say, 
And naught, I’m sure, have you. 


Now, Farmer Hearty also had 

A well-filled apple bin, 
But as he stored them in he said, 
‘* Now listen: we’ll begin 


‘* To eat the best of ’em right off, 


And keep on so each day, 
For some of ’em will not keep long, 
Though some will last till May.” 


And so his household, one and all, 
Enjoyed the fruit while sound; 
And eating still the ripest first, 
Had some when May came round. 


Now, boys and girls, it’s out of date 
To hitch a moral on— 

I'll leave it to your common sense 

To see if there is one. 
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REVIEW OF FASHION. 


HE milliners’ windows are filled 
with new and choice designs 
which are sure to please the 

‘most exacting woman. To say just 
what shape is most fashionable would 
be impossible, there is such a vast 
collection, each seeming to be a little 
different from its neighbor and all 
charming in their particular style. 
Wings and ostrich plumes have been 
worn more or less since the commence- 
ment of the season, but are likely to 
be maintained for a considerable time 
to come. There is also a growing fancy 
for birds. 

Milliners are beginning to use birds 
with colored plumage, some very bright 
in hue, such as parroquets, small par- 
rots, and kingfishers, others all of sober 
brown or neutrals, enlivened by a little 
positive color. Few of the latter are 
so large as the dove, and none emulate 
the exaggerated proportions ofthe gull, 
whereas many are quite small, when 
several will be clustered together. As 
the season advances possibly we shall 
find birds neglected for artificial ar- 
rangement of heads set between pairs 
of wings—a style likely to continue in 
vogue for bonnets—and heads or poufs 
of plumage with tails or wings for hats. 
The market is deluged with all sorts of 
millinery decorations in feathers. 

In many cases the plumage is more 
or less ornamented with jet, now in the 
form of frosting, now of spangles or 
paillettes in celluloid. Quill feathers 
are frosted all over, or merely at the 
edges; the outlines of the wings, tails, 
etc., of birds are also marked with a 
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deep line of jet dust. The joint bone 
of wings is often covered with spangles, 
lapping one over the other like scales, 
and both wings and birds are made en- 
tirely of jet. Aigrette is a most im- 
portant article of trade this season, and 
all kinds of light plumage which may 
be converted into a sheaf or a switch, 
including, besides osprey and paradise, 
the crest feathers of all sorts of rare 
birds. The greater part of them, how- 
ever, are dyed black, and lose some of 
their characteristics in the process. 
Black aigrettes will be applied to col- 
ored bonnets and hats, and, indeed, 
black trimmings generally promise to 
be a great deal used throughout the 
coming winter. 

French modistes and milliners are 
toning down the bright crude and harsh 
tints shown this season by using a 
quantity of black. Black velvet flow- 
ers are much used. 

Ribbons are everywhere. No gown 
of fashion is complete without them. 
They flutter from the belt, tied in 
splashing bows in the back or formed 
into gay little rosettes. And such rib- 
bons as they are. Exquisite in color 
and design are the blossoms with which 
some of them are scattered. Others 
show only a faint outline of a flower. 
The latter are the Dresden effects and 
so much the vogue. 

Striped ribbons are in fashion, and 
many of them display as many as six 
or seven different colored lines. Black 
and white ribbons are also popular, 
and black satin-ribbons are interlined 
with stripes of guaze. 

A new but expensive novelty is a 
four-inch satin ribbon flecked with 
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gold or silver. This makes a heavy 


ribbon, but a very fetching one for 
many purposes. 
another novelty. 
cipally for belts. 

Fashion has decreed that to be well 
dressed a woman must wear a veil on 
A few hints on the newest 


Jetted ribbons are 
They are used prin- 


the street. 
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folds under the chin. White veils are 
worn with light hats and bonnets. 

The appliqué lace veil is now uni- 
versally worn. ‘The lace must be of a 
brownish hue. It is very becoming to 
the face, hence its extraordinary vogue, 
All ladies look pretty beneath it. 

I am glad to see that Russian net is 





FIGS, I, 


kinds of veiling will be of interest, and 
the clever woman will choose the one 
best suited to her style. 

Veils are very large for the large 
hats, and worn over the brim; some 
measure as much as twenty-six inches 
across, the extra fullness arranged in 


> 


AND 3. 


not so popular as it was. For any but 
old persons it is most unbecoming, the 
meshes having the exact effect of 
wrinkles and crow’s-feet. Only for 
women alieady suffering from these 
blemishes is it useful, as then many of 
the undesirable lines are iost in those 























of the veil meshes. For really shield- 
ing the complexion, white areophane 
is most desirable, and a clean strip of 
it worn continually during travel saves 
the pores of the skin from dust particles. 
It is, however, difficult to see through, 
and those who value their eyes should 
not attempt to read while wearing it. 
Very tight veils are also a mistake, as 
the fine points of the eyelashes become 
worn down in no time, and nothing 
looks so shabby as ill-fringed eyelids. 

The new white net veiling, which has 
very large dots of black chenille scat- 
tered over it, is known as beauty-spot 
veiling and is very ‘‘chic.” 

There is also a good demand for this 
same style of veiling in shades of red, 
dark blue, browns, and black. Care 
should be used in putting on these veils, 
and any proximity of the dots to the 
tip of the nose should be carefully 
avoided. Dots have a most undignified 
habit of working themselves around to 
the wrong place. 

The beauty-spot veil looks well when 
worn with either large or small hats, 
and is most becoming when covering 
the entire face and gathered full under 
the chin. 

Good veiling cannot be bought 
cheaper than from 75 cents to $1.50 a 
yard. This, however, can be cut in 
half, making two very generous veils. 

To keep veils looking well for any 
length of time they should be smoothed 
out and folded after each wearing. The 
best veil case is between the leaves of 
a heavy book. 

Feather boas are noted in a great 
number of colors and lengths. The 
short boa is in high favor, and when 
worn in the evening over a pretty cos- 
tume looks exceedingly well. 

‘Beasties ” for the neck are made in 
grebe, chinchilla (a fur greatly in 
vogue), and mink. We are even threat- 
ened with colossal muffs and cuffs. 

Belts of white leather and gray 
chamois skin are quite the rage at the 
moment. 

In gloves, Saxon kid gloves are worn 
in the morning, and afterward glacé 
kid gloves are worn. Gloves are more 
decided in color than they were, and 
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FIG. 4. 


all brilliant colors, even green, is proph- 
esied; but as yet only the quiet shades 
are worn by well-dressed women. Odd 
novelties are left for the women who 
possess more money than taste. 

The woman who must economize 
closely will find stone or mode colored 
gloves the most serviceable shades. 
They harmonize well with nearly all 
colored gowns, and retain their fresh- 
ness for a greater period than the fash- 
ionable shades of tan, which discolor 
quickly. 

Corsets are not quite so long in the 
waist. White silk canvas is a favorite 
material for them, and they are trimmed 
withwhite lace. The new shape makes 
the waist look very slim and easy at 
the same time. The hips are left quite 
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free, which greatly adds to the comfort 
of the corset. Black satin corsets are 
entirely out of fashion; only white and 
soft colors are worn. 


THE BEST SILK DRESS. 


This is of black, nine times out of 
ten, if the owner is over thirty, and 
possesses the happy faculty of being 
capable of adozen changes. The skirt 
may be worn with fancy colored silk or 
chiffon waists, and by making the crush 
collar separate from the dress—finish- 
ing the neck with an inch-wide band— 
one can wear a lace bertha, a crush 
collar of colored velvet with a bib or 
jabot of lace, or a dainty collar and 
plastron of colored crépe or chiffon, 
which enacts a perfect transformation 
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scene. White guipure lace and jet 
spangles are stylish on black silk, also 
black Bourdon or Chantilly lace, and 
jet always. It is the most practical 
plan to have the dress made up all 
black, and add the touches of color in 
the removable accessories. Godet 


. skirts and round or godet basques are 


appropriate for black silk, which should 
never be made up in extreme fashion, 
as it is intended for a standby, except 
when one has an unlimited wardrobe. 
Dotted or plain satin at one dollar 
makes a neat skirt to wear with odd 
silk waists, which are more popular 
than ever. Nine yards will make a 
four-yard godet skirt trimmed with two 
narrow ruffles put on in points ten inches 
deep and ten inches apart. 

Blouse bodices are made in silk, 
mounted upon flannel, for winter wear, 
and very smart some of them are. 
Light-colored silk blouses are shown 
for demi-evening dress; and the fashion 
of wearing a colored bodice with black 
skirt still exists. Black and white 
striped silk makes a wonderfully smart 
bodice with a black skirt. Black crépon 
arranges beautifully as an evening 
gown, and also makes smart afternoon 
gowns trimmed with periwinkle blue or 
mauve velvet and jet. 

Bodices are very fussy, and really 
simplicity seems a thing of the past. 
Skirts are plain, but you cannot over- 
trim bodices just now, and the great 
end to be attained is not to look scanty. 

We tried several sleeves, one of 
which—a sort of bishop sleeve—was 
full from shoulder to elbow. None 
have lived, and we have gone back to 
the old full sleeve, quite full from elbow 
to wrist. These are modifications of 
course. The butterfly sleeve is the 
newest. It has two pointed ends 
draped like the corners of a handker- 
chief. It is really a very big leg-of- 
mutton sleeve, and the corners are 
arranged in with the shoulder fullness. 
It is quite new and very becoming. 
Another sleeve that is new, but still in 
the leg-of-mutton shape, is very large 
in upper part, but below elbow is folded 
in a pleat down the center arm, se- 
cured with three large buttons. Very 




















nice is this shape for tweed, or when 
made of crépon, silk, etc. ; then rosettes 
of satin replace the buttons. Flat 
epaulettes are a revival of the reign of 
Napoleon III. A piece of lace or pas- 
sementerie fits closely over the shoulder 
at the top; this gives the sloping- 
shoulder effect. The truth about 
sleeves has not yet transpired, but a 
conspiracy is brewing in secret among 
the modistes and designers, so we may 
be prepared for the worst. The last- 
ing fashions are the ones most univer- 
sally becoming. 


WINTER CLOAKS. 


At the moment we areall on the out- 
look for new and becoming jackets and 
mantles, capes and cloaks, and this 
year, although the tight or semi-fitting 
jacket is much in request, it has in 
most instances lost the shoulder cape, 
which was its distinguishing feature 
last season. Instead we see a kind of 
epaulette, made of cloth, to match the 
rest of the coat, and lined with silk. 
This is deeper than an ordinary epau- 
lette, but I must so call it for the lack 
of a better name. 

The illustration at Fig. 9 shows very 
Clearly the shape and make of this very 
decorative addition to our this year’s 
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coats, and there is absolutely no reason 
why just such epaulettes could not be 
made and added to a half-worn jacket 
of last year. The model you see shows 
semi-fitting fronts and an absolutely 
tight back, while plenty of ‘‘spring ” 
is allowed in the basque, thus giving 
space and to spare for the very fully 
gathered draperies at the backs of our 
skirts. The revers here shown are 
plain and machine-stitched all round, 
as is also the entire edge of the jacket; 
but on quite a best coat I much admire 
revers faced with black velvet, and this 
should not be arranged to cover the 
entire lapel, but turned in to within 
half an inch of the edge, when a much 
smarter effect will be obtained. 

I must not omit to add that the 
jacket above mentioned may be made 
of rough, smooth, or pilot cloths, while 
for home manufacture I suggest the 
use of black serge, as being thinner 
and more easily manipulated. 

The beginning of the winter season 
has always a great importance with 
respect to shoulder coverings, and this 
year there is quite a struggle for su- 
premacy between the cape and jacket 
and between the long, loose cloak and 
the redingote. Many ladies are pro- 
vided with both. For winter wear, 
the cape is made much longer than for 
summer; it is almost as long asa cloak. 
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Jackets will be shorter than last year. 
When long, they are casaques, and 
when longer still they are redingotes. 

Capes are this season much more 
trimmed than heretofore, and I see 
more than one trimmed with braid and 
fur, or, again, turned back and elabo- 
rately embroidered with the former. 

A mantle of the kind which although 
in the colors of the model is only suit- 
able for driving or theater wear, may, 
like most of our patterns, be used as a 
model for other and darker combina- 
tions. 

This model is made of three sepa- 
rate capes of tan-colored cloth. Each 
cape is cut to flute, and finished witha 
raw edge, while the lining is of white 
chiné silk. The feature of the mantle 
is the turned-back collar and fronts, 
these being of pure white cloth, thickly 
braided with tan-colored passemen- 
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terie, interspersed pretty thickly with 
cut jet nail heads. A black cloth cape 
made on these lines, faced with white 
cloth, closely braided witha tiny black 
braid and minus the jet, would be 
smart and effective and an eminently 
useful possession. 

Coats are all on the reefer lines, but 
not necessarily double-breasted, as 
many are buttoned down one side only. 
The buttons are square or shaped like 
lozenges or barrels. Many mantles 
have appliqué designs in cloth of a 
darker color or in leather outlined 
with tiny cut steel beads. 

The waterproof cloaks for traveling 
are in all makes of tweed, some with 
capes, some with hoods. In blue serge, 
lined with rose-red silk and a hood in- 
stead of a cape, they look very smart. 

Young ladies wear jackets in prefer- 
ence to capes. Nearly all jackets are 
crossed in front and have strap seams. 
A velvet collar is usually added to the 
jacket. 

A stylish jacket for a girl of twelve 
years is made of bright brown cloth, 
and reaches more than half-way down 
the skirt; the fronts are straight and 
fastened invisibly to the edge, and or- 
namented with long revers of white 
cloth, wide at the top, but dwindling 
off to a point at the foot, with a row 
of buttons down the outside edge. A 
large double sailor collar is added, 
made also of white cloth. 

It is the season of velvet in the world 
of coats. Velvet is used for the entire 
material of a wrap, as well as for trim- 
ming. For church and the promenade 
long velvet coats are the vogue. They 
are trimmed lavishly with fur, lace in- 
sertion, and bothjet and jeweled gal- 
loons. She who cannot afford to be robed 
in velvet, however, need not despair, 
for the cloth coats are models of style 
and jaunty grace. The long coats are 
the most fashionable at present. They 
reach to within about five inches of the 
bottom of the skirt. Three-quarter- 
length jackets in new designs are also 
in demand. 

A novelty which has just appeared is 
of Lincoln green broadcloth. In front 
it opens to show a vest of tan cloth re- 

















splendent with gilt buttons. A sable 
collar, which has the effect of broad 
epaulettes, falls over the shoulders. It 
is finished with a high standing collar 
and caught together with fine gilt 
chains. The coat is lined with a 
changeable green taffeta silk. 

Coats for little boys under five years 
are made of warm, brightly colored 
cloth. A cozy little affair is made of 
scarlet cloth and trimmed with black 
goat-skin and Hercules braid. Another 
pretty model is cut from dark blue 
broadcloth, and has deep cuffs and the 
wide sailor collar faced with tan broad- 
cloth. A double row of gilt buttons 
ornament and close the long fronts; 
six are set on the inside seam of each 
sleeve. Caps made of the same ma- 
terials are worn with these gay little 
coats, 


WINTER MILLINERY. 
(For illustrations see page 887.) 


Fic. 1. A stylish sailor-shaped hat 
of golden brown felt, with crushed 
band of dull green velvet around the 
crown, fancy cord of twisted gold- 
brown and green velvet around edge 
of brim, and a small cluster of green 
velvet foliage and flowers on the right 
side and a larger aigrette bunch on the 


left side. Decidedly pretty for a young 
lady. 
* * 
* 
Fic. 2, A dainty little hat of the 


beefeater shape for a child of five to 
twelve years. Brim of scarlet felt, 
crown of scarlet cloth encircled by a 
oand of black satin ribbon. Three 
black ostrich plumes, with a bow of 
the satin ribbon on either side, are 
placed directly above the upward-turn- 
ing face of this quaint hat. A charm- 
ing hat when made up in shades of 
golden tan and cream white. 

* * 

* 


Fic. 3. Young lady’s capote made 
of jet, velvet roses and jetted lace. 
The jet frame is small and _ thickly 
studded with large cut beads; seven 
soft pink roses are arranged above the 
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face and rest lightly upon the hair; 
dainty fans of jetted lace are stylishly 
disposed at the back, and two roses on 
the left side and one on the right side 
droop gracefully over the hair. 

ok 

* 

Fic. 4. An elegant hat of fine black 
felt, profusely trimmed with long black 
ostrich plumes. A large buckle of 
brilliants and jet enlivens its otherwise 
quiet tone. 





FIG. 9. 


Fic. 5. Acharming model of a small 
hat made of royal blue velvet. The 
low crown is encircled by a twisted 
band of velvet, and a cluster of royal 
blue ostrich tips ana a snowy aigrette 
are firmly fastened beneath a fancy 
paste buckle on the left side. 

* 


Fic. 6, known as the Grosvenor 
shape, is of rich brown felt trimmed 
with folds of velvet a shade darker, 
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FIG, 10, 


four handsome slender wings of a rich 
brown and gold, and a fancy buckle. 
A twist of velvet and a knot bow rests 
softly between the felt shape and hair 
on either side. 
* * 
ok 

Fic. 7. A stylish large hat of tan 
felt with wide brim which turns up 
sharply in front and droops slightly 
on the sides. An upright bow of rich 
ribbon is placed at the back and drawn 
forward, while two large plumes curl 
gracefully around the crown and are 
fastened under three small rosettes of 
velvet ribbon. 

* * 
* 

Fic. 8. A natty bonnet of gréen felt 
trimmed with a pair of kingfishers’ 
wings and rosettes of rich dark green 
velvet ribbon; dainty ties are made of 
the same material. 
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Fic. 9. Another pretty model for a 
theater capote, made of gilt spangles 
over a wire frame, gilded wings and 
fans of cream lace at the back, and 
three clusters of velvet violets above 
the face and one cluster falling grace- 
fully over the hair at the back. 

* * 
* 


Fic. 10 shows another smart model 
in all black, the hat itself being black 
beaver felt, with black satin ribbon 
folded round crown, finished on the 
one. side with a large rosette and 
ostrich tips, while on the other side 
are two loop bows centered with jet 
daggers, behind them being two up- 
right tips. Although all black, this 
hat is particularly chic. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS. 


Fic. 1t shows a most becoming 
model for a.house dress cut in princess 
style with chemisette front. The gown 
may be cut from any fine woolen fab- 
ric and the vest from India or surah 
silk, with silk cord gimp as garniture. 
A graceful adjustment is secured by 
shapely seams at the back and sides, 
which flare below the waist line, giving 
fashionable fullness to the skirt. Gigot 
sleeves and a tracery of gimp at the 
waist line give artistic finish to the 
gown. 


* * 
* 


Fic. 2. A fine model for a young 
lady’s house gown. It is designed to 
be made of finely checked woolen, 
with pleated basque and epaulettes of 
plain cloth handsomely braided. The 
skirt is cut bell style, the bodice smooth- 
fitting, closed in front by fancy metal 
buttons. The sleeves a balloon puff 
above the elbow and _ close-fitting 
below, finished by a facing of cloth 
overlaid with braiding at the hands. 


* * 
* 


Fic. 3. Another fine model house 
gown made of finely striped silk cut on 
the bias. The pleated basque and 
epaulettes are copied from those of 
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Fig. 2, but variety is obtained by a 
different mode of garniture, which 
consists of the flat application of rib- 
bon headed by a very narrow row of 
gimp, and a finely plaited yoke of silk 
with narrow plaited frill set under 
edge of yoke to give a more finished 
effect. 

* 

2% 

Fic. 4 illustrates a stylish street 
dress in heliotrope and black check 
material. Bell skirt, made full at the 
sides and at the back by three pleats 
—nine pleats in all. Blouse bodice, 
gathered on to a circular yoke in the 
front, but the back of the bodice has 
no yoke, being simply pleat- 


ed. Waistband of black 
silk, hooked at the back, 
under a rosette. In the 


front are two rosettes, from 
which fall long ends of 
ribbon. The yoke is also 
trimmed with black ribbon 
and rosettes. The black 
silk which forms the collar 
is made into a rosette on 
each side. Full gigot sleeves, 
with the lower part made to 
fit tightly to the arm. 
Black felt hat, trimmed with 
black ostrich feathers and 
hetiotrope ribbon. 
* x 
* 
Fic. 5. Promenade dress 
suitable for a matron. It 
is designed for tweed, home- 


" spun or serge, trimmed with 


braid. The skirt has gored front and 
circular back, to be cut in lining and 
material,both made up together, lower 
edge braided, waist gored, and between 
each gore it is as well to ease space into 
band to prevent defining figure too 
much, while back fullness is gathered 
to center. Bodice has a lining front 
faced at neck with silk, which gathers 
at upper and lower edges, the collar 
band being covered with folds of silk, 
lined and interlined canvas. Material 
front has darts joined in with those of 
lining, and the one side is a trifle 
double-breasted, the fronts first hook- 
ing down the center, then the double- 


breasted part fastened across with three 
buttons. Basque forms two points in 
front, is sloped over hips and pointed 
at back, all edges being finished with 
braid. The turn-down collar is lined 
silk, interlined canvas and bordered 
with braid. Coat-shape lining sleeve 
covered with the material, which gath- 
ers into armhole and joins in with seam 
from elbow to wrist, terminating with 
braid. Quantity of 42-inch tweed, 6 
yards; braid, 9 yards; 24-inch silk, 
3-4 yard. 
ok 
aK 
Fic. 6 shows the front and back 
view of a pretty little dress for a girl 
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from five to twelve years and different 
modes of decoration. The blouse-like 
waist is mounted upon a smooth-fitting 
lining, the box-pleated portions being 
arranged over it and the yoke faced 
on and joined in the shoulder seams 
with the lining portions. The bishop 
sleeves are mounted upon a coat-sleeve 
lining, the lower portion being faced 
upon the lining; the pretty epaulettes 
are sewed in the arm-eye with the 
sleeve. Skirt cut in straight lengths, 
gauged around the waist line and sewed 
to waist, seam covered by belt of cloth. 
View at left shows dress developed in 
mixed suiting trimmed with bands of 
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Hercules braid; view at the right, old 
pink cashmere trimmed with darker 
shade of same fabric, velvet yoke and 
narrow ribbon rosettes. 

* 

OK 


Fic. 7 illustrates a blouse bodice, 
for striped material. It is made on a 
fitted lining and is gathered into a 
square yoke, which is outlined with 
velvet and edged with a narrow frill. 
It is made with a full basque, with a 
velvet band round the waist, and loops 
and a buckle at the side. Velvet col- 
lar. Balloon sleeves, with deep epau- 
lettes edged with velvet and a frill. 

* * 
ok 

Fic. 8. A stylish winter costume for 
a girl from thirteen to fifteen years of 
age. Dress made in spotted cheviot 
arranged in folds across the breast. 
Three-quarter jacket, made with wide 
revers faced with moiré. Gigot sleeves. 
Hat of French felt, trimmed with satin 
ribbon tied in full butterfly bows and 
ostrich tips. 

* * 
* 

Fic. 9. Three-quarter jacket fora 
woman, made of beaver. Nicely curved 
seams secure graceful outlines and per- 
fect fit. The entire edge of the jacket 
is machine-stitched: The graceful ep- 
aulettes are novel and becoming to 
slender women. 


* * 
* 


FIG. 10 pictures a cape for a ma- 
tron. It is stylishly developed in fancy 
cloth, lined with silk, using an inter- 
lining of flannel if extra warmth be re- 
quired, or it could be lined with quilted 
satin. The mantle is fitted with two 
shoulder gores, and in cutting out 
place fronts to straight, which will 
bring seam down back. If cloth has 
no up or down pile or pattern, it 
could be opened out its full width, then 
folded just the reverse way to that 
when bought and to the told place 
back of pattern, thus avoiding a seam. 
The shoulder cape is in three pieces, 
front, shoulder piece, and back, this 
last named to be cut without a 
seam. Lined with silk and interlined 
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with canvas, and lower edge trimmed 
with fur, otherwise a row of flat braid 
and bob fringe would look well. Finish 
collar in same manner. Mantle could 
be made of satin, silk or brocade, with 
cape and collar of velvet. 

Quantity of material 54 inches wide, 
2 1-2 yards; fur, 3 1-4 yards. 

* ok 
* 

Fic. 11 shows a pélerine of black 
peau de soie trimmed at the edge with 
jet passementerie. Band of similar 
trimming below the rounded yoke over 
a lace flounce draped in festoons. High 
collar with ruche of lace and ribbon 
bows with long ends on the shoulders, 
and bows without ends on the chest 
and back. 

This is an excellent model for a 
dressy evening wrap. 

* 
* 

Fic. 12. Short capes, single, double 
or triple, are much worn by young 
girls over twelve. The triple cape, of 
which the back and front views are il- 
lustrated, is a very good example of 
these useful cloaks. The model in ques- 
tion is made of mastic cloth, and con- 
sists of three capes cut in lamp-shade 
fashion and bordered with a stitched 
bias band. The turned-down collar is 
finished off in the same way, and the 
capes are open at the back. 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 
(See tllustrations, page 889.) 


No. 1. Stylish new sleeve, suitable 
for soft silk or fine thin woolen fabrics. 
The beauty of this mode consists in 
having it extremely wide, the shirring 
properly adjusted above the elbow, with 
the soft puff exactly at the point of the 
elbow, handsome bow of ribbon on 


shoulder. 
* * 
* 


No. 2. Collar, with bib of lace, which 
is much in vogue, is made thus: The 
collar is cut from canvas, lined with 
satin and covered on outside with a 
tucked collar of satin, which at each 
end is turned in and a cotton tape run 
in as if making a tuck; then it is drawn 
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up to width of collar, thus forming the 
coxcomb ruche. To the front is gath- 
ered a bib of lace. 


* * 
* 


No. 3. A model for an evening dress 
sleeve suitable for a combination of 
China silk and deeply pointed lace. The 
illustration is so clear that the clever 
woman Can easily copy it. 


* * 
* 


No. 4. Fichus are always useful, and 
a pretty one can be made as illustrated 
of mousseline-de-soie. This is trimmed 
and edged with Valenciennes lace. The 
fichu crosses over in front, and is 
trimmed with a silk rosette on either 





side. At the back it forms a point, the 
full part, forming the epaulettes, being 
finished off on the shoulders. 


* 
* 

No. 5. The collar shown is especially 

stylish and much liked by young 

ladies. ‘This consists of a band made 


the desired size and hooked invisibly 
at the back. ‘The lining is of satin 
and the interlining of canvas; the 
outside is of petunia-colored velvet 
crushed on; a buckle of silver orna- 
ments the center, under either end of 
which a fan of écru lace is sewn. 

ok 

* 


No. 6. Another fashionable collar. 
This consists of a band collar the re- 
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quired size, lined with sarcenet and 
interlined with canvas or net to make 
it firm;-it is then covered with a 
rucked collar of lace, chiffon, muslin, 
silk, satin, or velvet, arranged to hook 
at back, while either side of front are 
two large rosettes of material to match 


collar. 


* * 
* 


No. 7. The neck ruche and rosettes 
illustrated are made of three pieces of 
tulle each four and one-half inches 
wide, taken double and all pleated 
finely, the first being laid in single box- 
pleats from one to one and one-half 
inches wide; the strips are then ar- 
ranged over each other, tacked to- 
gether and stitched down along the 
middle. A piece of satin ribbon one 
inch wide is used fora lining—the same 
color as the tulle—and fastened with 
hooks and eyes at the back. 

Rosettes of ribbon are made in the 
usual way and set on in the middle of 
the layers of tulle. 

Ruchings of this kind must always 
correspond with the color of the dress, 
and may if desired fasten either at the 
back, side or front under a rosette. 
Sometimes the two ends of the ruche 
are fastened just above the bust with 
a bow or rosettes and have an uncom- 
mon appearance. 


* * 
* 


No. 8. A pretty arrangement for 
evening wear, and it may be copied in 
pongee silk, crépon, net, lace, or satin. 
It consists of a lining yoke on to which 
the material is gauged, then bordered 
with pointed lace, and between each 
point must be pleated on or else gath- 
ered. Hiding this join is a piece of 
material, gauged lengthways at inter- 
vals, over each gauging being a butter- 
fly bow or rosette. The band collar, 
which would be stiffened with canvas, 
is covered with a box-pleated ruffle. 

* 
* 

No. 9. A large collar of lace. This 
falls quite straight down the back and 
forms a point. ‘Then the rest of the 
lace is gathered on to this back part. In 
the center it is made into two pleats, 
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so as to cause the lace to fallin a point. 
The collar is trimmed round with two 
narrow bands of ribbon, which are 
made into rosettes at the back to hide 
the fastening. 

Cream, écru, butter or coffee tinted 
guipures make handsome collars of 
this style and are generally becoming 
to most young ladies and young ma- 


trons, 
* * 
* 


Nos. 10 to 18, inclusive, illustrate 
new and novel styles in jewelry suit- 


able for birthday, wedding and Christ- 
mas gifts. 
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Finish the edge of the cloth witha 
hem and a row of drawn work—an 
preferred pattern—doing the embroid- 
ery in Honiton lace silk. 

Embroider the design in buttonhole, 
chain and braid stitches, using Roman 
floss for the work. Two strips each 
31 inches long with tree shape on the 
outside, and two shorter cross borders 
16 inches long, frame in the inner part, 
which is 12 by 19 inches large, the 
middle of this being ornamented with 
a star worked after the motifs of the 
pattern. Corner shapes and trees come 
close together at the places where the 
long and narrow sides of the surround- 
ing border meet, as shown 
at Fig. 14; the way of mak- 
ing the sloping buttonhole 
or one-sided coral stitch, 
which must be worked close 
to the traced line of the 
pattern, being shown at Fig. 
15. The buttonhole stitches 
are executed sometimes to 
the outside, sometimes to 
the inside of the different 
shapes; where two lines run 
together in one chain stitch 
is worked instead of button- 
hole stitch. Edge strips 
and joins of pattern shapes 
are made inclose plait stitch. 











FIG. 13. 


TABLE COVER, BUTTON HOLE EM- 
BROIDERY. 


To make this gem of a cover secure 
the following materials: A piece of old 
bleach linen, 28 inches wide and 35 
inches long, and a generous supply 
of the best embroidery and crochet 
silks obtainable in shades of gold. I 
say the dest. It never pays to spend 
precious time working out elaborate 
designs of needlework in common un- 
reliable silks, which quickly lose the 
little raw color they possess. 

From my own repeated experience I 
have found no silks so desirable, from 
point of exquisite coloring, texture and 
absolutely fast dyes, as the ‘‘ Asiatic.” 


The edge of the cover is 
finished with a handsome 
scalloped edge in silk cro- 
chet, Victoria crochet silk 
being used for the purpose. 

Completed cover illustrated at Fig. 
13. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, 


The handsome design given at Fig. 
16 for a border in Richelieu guipure 
embroidery is traced on the material 
of the handkerchief, then the outlines 
are worked in buttonhole stitch and 
connected by bars in the stitch or in 
twisted threads. The spaces are filled 
in with bars or wheels, and a purl edg- 
ing is sewed on round the outside: 
This design may be used for the bor- 
der of fine aprons, toilet-table mats, 
center cloths for the tea-table, etc. 

A handkerchief made of fine cream 
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white China silk and delicately worked 
with Asiatic outline embroidery silk, 
would make a most acceptable Christ- 
mas gift. 


CROCHET EDGING FOR TOILET COVERS. 


Abbreviations: S. single, D. double, 
Ch. chain, T. treble. Edging itself 
crocheted in backward and forward 
rows, scallop edge worked in the length. 





FIG. 14. 


Foundation of 34 Ch., then 3 Ch. in 
place of 1 D., 1 D. in last Ch., 2 Ch., 
1 D. in following Ch. but three, 3 Ch., 
1S. in the 3d Ch., 3 Ch., 1 D. in the 
3d Ch., 3 Ch., 2 D. separated by 1 
Picot (5 Ch. and 1 S. back into the last 
D.) in the 3d Ch., 6 Ch., pass over 6 
Ch. and 9g D. in the following g Ch., 
6 Ch., 2 D. separated by 1 Picot in the 
7th Ch., *10 Ch., turn.—z2 D. separated 
by 1 Picot in the 3d of the 6 Ch., 6 Ch., 
1 T. in the 5th of the g D., 6 Ch., 2 D. 
separated by 1 Picot in the 4th of the 
6 Ch., 5 Ch.¢ 1 D. in the D., 5 Ch, 1 
D. in the 2 D., 2 Ch., 2 D. in the last 
2 D., turn.—3 Ch., 1 D. in the 2 D., 
a Ch., 1 D. in the D.., 3 Ch.,, 1 S, im the 
2d Ch... 3.Ch.,. 1 D. in the D., 2-Ch., 2 
D. separated by 1 Picot in the 3d of 
the 5 Ch., 6 Ch., 9 D. inthe T. and 4 
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Ch. before and after this, 6 Ch., 2 D. 
separated by 1 Picot in the 2 Ch., 7 
Ch., turn.—2 D. separated by 2 Ch. 
in the 2d of the 7 Ch.; 6 Ch., 17 
D. in the 9 D. and 4 Ch. before 
and after this, 5 Ch., 1 D. in the D., 
s Ch., : D. in the D., 3 Ch, 2 D. 
in last D., turn.—3 Ch., 1 S. in the 
2d D., 2 Ch., 1 D. inthe D., 3 Ch., 1 
S. in the 3d of the 5 Ch., 3 Ch., 1 D.in 
the D., 2 Ch., 2 D. separated by 1 Picot 
in the 3d of the 6 Ch., 6 Ch., 9 D. 
in the 5th—-13th D., 6 Ch., 2 D. sepa- 
rated by 1 Picot in the 4th of the 6 
Ch., and repeat from star. — First 
row to be crocheted in the length 
alternately of 9 S. round the small 
outer Ch.-ring and g D. each separated 
by 1 Ch. round the large Ch. -ring.—z2. 
Row: *2 S. in the 4th and 6th of the 
9 S., eight times always 1 D. between 
2 D. and one picot, repeat from star. 
First and last picot slung together in 
the course of the work. See illustra- 
tion, Fig. 17. This lace is elegant 
when crocheted of the new ‘‘Whip 
Cord Twist” crochet silk. 

Several new designs for crochet and 
knitting will be given in the December 
issue, with careful directions and suit- 
able reliable materials for their mak- 
ing, as more than half the beauty of a 
piece of work depends upon the proper 
combination of materials. I think it 
will be of interest to assist those 
who are not sure which or what is 
best. 


APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 


Every woman knows the value of 
appliqué, how beautiful it is and how 
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rich is its effect; 
therefore it will 
be welcome news 
to learn that 
it is once more 
gaining a great 
vogue. It never 
has entirely dis- 
appeared nor 
been allowed to 
fallinto complete 
disuse; nevertheless, supremacy has 
been given to other things, and it has 
taken second place at least. Accord- 
ing to an undoubted authority, all that 
is past, however, and the work which 
every one admires is to be once more 
given highest rank. 

Velvets, plushes, heavy silks and the 
like make the best of all materials, and 
a couched edge is by far the hand- 
somest finish. . A really magnificent 
portiére shown in the rooms of the 
Society of Decorative Art has a found- 
ation of cream-white gobelin cloth, in 
which are figures in old blue silk plush. 
Each of the figures is 
couched with old blue 
Asiatic couching silk, 
caught down with gold 
thread, and the effect 
is one of singular rich- 
ness. The entire labor 
involved is less by far 
than that of a com- 
paratively small piece 
of fine close work, yet 
the result is most strik- 
ing, and in that fact 
lies much of the suc- 
cess of appliqué. Wo- 
men whose eyesight 
does not admit of fine 





needlework and women who 
are too impatient for the 
slower process find in ap- 
pliqué all that they require, 
Rightly used, it is most 
artistic, and often is far 
better than the finer work 
even when both are there 
to choose from. Curtains 
hangings, table-covers, all objects suit. 
ed to a broad effect, are at their best 
when so treated. 

An exchange, commenting on the 
popularity of the work, gives two hints 
which are too valuable to let pass, 
The first advises the use of sharp 
chisels and wood-carvers’ gauges in 
place of scissors for cutting, as the 
edges are far less liable to fray, and 
suggests that the stuff with the draw- 
ing on it be laid face down on a strong 
table, then the outline followed with the 
tools. When skillfully done, the work so 
cut shows perfectly clean-cut, and the 
pieces, if pasted together at once, will 
show none of the raveled edge that 
makes one difficulty in doing the work, 

The second hint gives directions as to 
the making of a perfect paste. ‘‘ A paste 
which will hold one piece of silk or other 
stuff to another without sewing may be 
made in this way: Dissolve powdered 
rosin in alcohol to form a saturated 
solution. Add of this a spoonful ora 
cupful as required to forty of boiling 
water, and stir into the mixture starch 
from wheat flour.” 








THANKSGIVING. 


BY M.-C. 


OME eats and some bolts,”’ said the 
S English head waiter in an Ameri- 

can restaurant, and one might par- 
ticularize his general description of his 
patrons by venturing an opinion that 
the bolters are in every instance native- 
born Americans. No good digestion 
waits on the appetite of him who gorges 
hastily, and the custom of swift swal- 
lowing is helping to make us distin- 
guished among the nations of the world 
as a dyspeptic people. 

But even if for 364 days of the year 
we eat in haste—and repent in haste too 
—there comes one welcome day in No- 
vember, when we pause in our mad 
haste and go back to the measured 
methods of our forefathers. 

It took those Pilgrim gentlemen 
three days to keep the feast of Thanks- 
giving. The days were taken from 
work and hardship and celebrated amid 
dangers that make our modern blood 
chillto read of, and the things our an- 
cestors were thankful for hint at the 
sorrows, terrors and agonies that were 
borne in the dark shadow of danger 
that was met and conquered to give 
us their descendants the freedom, peace 
and plenty that we take and enjoy as 
our right. 

‘*For victories granted to our men 
in night attacks from the savages.” 
“For the preservation of so many of 
our women and children during the 
stockade burnings of the year,” were 
among the blessings mentioned as de- 
manding an especial testimony and 
glorification of the Lord, ‘‘ who had 
builded them a home in the wilder- 
ness.” 

It was generally for a Thursday in 
November that our Puritan ancestors 
appointed their public thanksgiving. 
Probably there was in their deeply re- 
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ligious minds some idea of conforming 
to the scriptural Feast of the Ingather- 
ing, or harvest. There was much re- 
joicing and good cheer at the festival 
which in favorable times began on 
Thursday and was prolonged till Sat- 
urday. 

But there came a terrible year, 1675, 
when the New England settlers suf- 
fered so bitterly from the atrocities of 
their ferocious Indian enemies, that 
they could not lift their broken hearts 
in praise and thanksgiving. They 
kept the day solemnly, sadly, in fast- 
ing instead of feasting, praying for 
strength to bear their afflictions and 
beseeching God to give them safety. 

It is hard to realize now that safety 
was the one great thing to plead for. 
We cannot put ourselves even for a 
moment in the place of those who 
never laid down to sleep without the 
fear of being awakened by the sound 
of a fearful Indian yell and the sight 
of a neighbor’s house in flames, and 
the shuddering certainty that even a 
death in the flames would be a bless- 
ing compared to the horrid tortures 
that the savages inflicted on those 
whom they captured alive. 

‘*It is cruel and useless to harrow 
us with these remembrances,” a public 
speaker said not long ago. I think it 
is a thing to remember. Weshall love 
our country more and appreciate it 
more fully, if we think at least once a 
year of the trials our forefathers and 
their families endured to ‘‘ make and 
preserve us a nation.” ° 

There are patriotic Americans who 
try to commemorate the early settlers’ 
customs by making their Thanksgiving 
dinner a feast on the old lines, serving 
it at midday, or near it, and introduc- 
ing peculiar old dishes that seem novel 
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because of their rarity. Five deer, 
fifty wild turkeys and unlimited eels 
for fries (!) are mentioned as the pro- 
vision for one of the very earliest feasts, 
where the whole small colony, assisted 
by a half-score of friendly Indians, 
gathered around a camp-fire during a 
three days’ spell of rest and thanks- 
giving. 

We cannot conveniently imitate so 
general a banquet, but we may if we 
choose gleam some ideas from the bill 
of fare of a later feast, given by the 
Old Colony Club in 1770. 

Having become comparatively mod- 
ern and effete, the club made a wild 
departure from the ordinary custom of 
dining precisely at the noon hour, and 
with almost wicked daring sat down 
to their first regular dinner at the 
sybaritic hour of 2.30 P.M.: an up- 
roarious innovation which one may be 
sure did not pass without remark from 
the censors who then, as now, looked 
upon club men with critical eyes. 

On the festive board there was first 
a large baked Indian whortleberry pud- 
ding. One feels like standing upon one’s 
head at the topsy-turvy idea of being at 
a Thanksgiving or any other dinner with 
@ whortleberry pudding. 

‘* What gentleman says pudd’n’?”” No 
gentleman says pudd’n’, even at the 
end of adinner, if it is made of meal and 
dried berries and is properly pronounced 
as a gentleman should utter it. 

For the second course our club in- 
dulged themselves in the pleasures of 
a good dish of ‘‘sanguetach.” Corn 
must have ripened and been garnered 
then, and canning had not been revived 
from Pompeiian days, so the corn for 
this succotash was probably soaked and 
then boiled, and boiled as long as it 
was able, like Mr. Finny’s turnip, to 
make it fit for the table, supplemented 
by the still creditable lima beans and 
the fat salt pork, which, in this respect, 
has all times and seasons for its own; 
the plat, as they did not call it then, 
must have been quite enjoyable. 

After pudding and ‘‘sanguetach ” 
had whetted or else taken away the edge 
off their colonial appetites, our revered 
ante-Revolutionary great-great-great- 
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grandfathers gratefully partook of the 
third course of this historical repast, 
z.e., ‘*A dish of boiled clams.” 

The fourth course was a dish of 


oysters and a dish of codfish. History 
does not tell us if the viands were 
cooked separately or in combination, 

Course the fifth was a haunch of 
venison, which was roasted by the roast- 
ing jack first brought to the colony. 

The sixth course was a dish of sea- 
fowl. 

The seventh, a dish of frost fish and 
eels. 

Then for the eighth a whole course 
of apple pie, a great, high-sided pie, 
with no bottom crust but a lid of rich, 
well-browned pastry topping. heaped 
up with apple quarters, sweetened and 
spiced, and baked slowly into dark, 
velvety richness. 

The ninth was a complicated course 
of seed cakes made from a Dutch rec- 
ipe, some home-made and some pre- 
cious imported cheese, and some cran- 
berry tarts, which were not in compo- 
sition very different from those known 
to the present generation. 

Except for the singular arrangement 
of fish, flesh and fowl, the menu 
would not be a bad one to follow. 
What one eats is purely a matter of 
taste, and each man has his own idea 


of what a good dinner is, and one 


man’s notion differs greatly from 
another’s. A workingman in London 
was asked what he considered would 
be a magnificent dinner, if he could 
have carte blanche to order one: 

‘*I’d begin,” he said, ‘‘with a cup of 
eels, a ha’penny a cup hot, but colda 
penny, cos then it’s fixed stiff. I'd 
take it hot if Icouldafford it. Eel pies 
is good, very good, but they is tup- 
pence, and I’d sooner have a bullock’s 
heart—them costs eightpence apiece, 
they’s fine. After that I think I’d have 
tripe—tripe and inions biled up in 
milk. There ain’t nothink equal to it. 
Then I’d have a thick slice of sheep’s 
head or cold b’iled beef. You getsit at 
the shop two ounces for tuppence ha’- 
penny and peas-pudding for a penny. 
It’s good, but I like just as well a 
couple o’ doorsteps at a ha’penny each.” 




















The English paper explains that ‘‘ door- 
steps’ are thick slices of bread and 
ham. 

An epicure with his nose in the air 
would sniff at this poor man’s dinner, 
put he might well envy his appetite 
and keen relish for his curious selec- 
tions. The epicure would perhaps 
order for his Thanksgiving dinner dain- 
ties that one would think fit to set 
before the queen, but the canvas-back 
ducks and costly French named dishes 
pall upon his jaded fancy, and he would 
find more cause for thankfulness if he 
could command the hearty appetite and 
strong digestive apparatus that makes 
the workingman enjoy his feast. 

Hunger is the sauce that gives zest 
to the poor man’s crust. Appetite is 
the reward of labor. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not an unmiti- 
gated blessing to be sick nor an utter 
misfortune to be poor. 


POSSIBILITIES OF WOMEN. 


R. HARRIETTE KEATINGE, 

famous both as a physician anda 

woman of brains generally, re- 
cently lectured before that famous so- 
ciety of brainy women, Sorosis, on 
the coming woman. ‘‘In women are 
bound up all the possibilities of the 
race,” said Dr. Keatinge. ‘‘If there 
isa heaven every soul there bears the 
stamp imprinted upon it by its mother. 
Ifthere is a hell, every soul there is 
likewise marked by the sign its mother 
put upon it, and perhaps cries out 
justly against that mother asthe cause of 
itssin and suffering. No soul can enter 
the world except bearing the imprint 
of some woman.” 

A new era has opened for women. 
The man of mere physical strength has 
been crowded out. The man of muscle 
has nothing to do with the great events 
of life, either political or social. The 
reign of mind has begun. Woman's 
old infirmity was due to her lack of 
strength. She was forced to bide her 
time. She was not intended to com- 
pete with man in strength, but now 
that strength counts for little, she is 
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intended not only to compete with but 
supersede him in many things—in fine 
perception, in swiftness of thought, in 
spirituality. 

Purity, honor, truth and self-sacrifice 
are innate in woman, and she has only 
to proceed to develop these admirable 
qualities to become all she was meant 
to be. She must not trammel herself 
with false ideas nor clog her feet with 
ignorance, 

Having thus shown to some extent 
what use she might become under 
proper conditions and care, Dr. Keat- 
inge proceeded to point out some of 
the mistakes they had made and should 
avoidinthefuture. She spoke severely 
of the ignorance concerning physical 
and spiritual law in which women were 
reared. ‘*‘Women are the mothers of 
the race: they are therefore also the 
mothers of the sins and diseases of the 
race, however they themselves may 
have acquired the weakness, moral and 
physical, which they transmit to their 
descendants. Most women are accus- 
tomed to accept their own sufferings 
and the sickness and death of their 
childrenas the visitations of Providence. 
In reality they are all often traceable 
to the mothers themselves. Prenatal 
influences determine the health and 
character of children. Education and 


_discipline are too often merely long 


processes to undo the effect of a 
mother’s influence upon her unborn 
children. Marriage may be a masque- 
rade to some and a _ speculation to 
others, but it influences the world for 
eternity. There is no impossibility a 
man will not attempt at a woman's bid- 
ding, no folly he will not commit for 
her sake, no height of heroism he will 
not strive to attain if she but wills it. 
Therefore woman has the making of 
the men of the present as well as the 
men of the future in her hands.” 

Dr. Keatinge resented the idea that 
any one should try to limit that sphere 
which each woman’s own character and 
tastes should determine. The idleness 
of society, she condemned as the most 
ignoble and the most degrading form 
of existence, and she advocated that 
every girl should be trained along 
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specific lines for some particular work. 
Work is always waiting for well-trained 
women. Healthy employment is the 
best safeguard of virtue. It is almost 
impossible to keep the mind normally 
occupied, to keep the emotions and 
passions in check, without the influence 
of congenial work. 


WITH A DEPRAVED 
APPETITE, 


DEALING 


BY RUBY ANDREWS MOORE, 


T is not every woman who feels 
called upon to take an active part 
in the temperance crusade that is 
being waged by so many thousands. 
Every one does not feel called upon to 
write long articles for the temperance 
papers, nor to mount the rostrum and 
‘*harangue the multitude,” nor to lec- 
ture in a more unobtrusive way. This 
is best so, too. The home _ should 
never be made to suffer for any public 
weal, for in happy, well-cared-for homes 
we find the safeguard of the public. 
If all the women—wives and mothers— 
who are interested in temperance work 
were to feel called upon to lead a life 
of public service, those who should be 
much nearer to her and who have most 
claim on her interest and attention 
would undoubtedly suffer. But, for- 
tunately, many of them find a way to 
do good work in both causes. 

To be most effective woman’s work, 
no matter in what direction it tends, 
must be unobtrusive. It may be that 
public speakers and writers of note do 
much good—I do not gainsay it—but 
who can measure the influence of a 
wise, good woman in her own home 
and her residence town or village 
among her circle of acquaintances ? 
While the well-known lecturers are 
pouring strong appeals into the ears of 
listening hundreds, sowing the seeds of 
reform and cleanliness and uprightness, 
let us think of what the mothers, the 
sisters, the Sunday-school and the 


week-day-school teachers may do and 
thus help the good work along. 
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A silent influence, we are told, is the 
strongest, the greatest power for good 
—or evil. It sometimes happens thata 
wordy temperance lecture delivered to 
a perverse, headstrong boy has the 
effect opposite to that desired, there. 
fore ‘‘the least said, soonest mended,” 
With such cases we have to proceed 
cautiously. It will not always do to 
paint the horrors of debauchery, the 
evils of indulgence, nor the mortifying 
results of excess, but rather by holding 
up the beauty of sobriety, the sweet- 
ness- and purity of cleanliness and 
the manliness and strength of self-de- 
nial and self-control that we must hope 
to conquer. 

A constant and tearful appeal to 
most boys and men is aggravating and 
tiresome. It soon manifests a desire— 
in their eyes—to assume full control, 
and we all know that ‘‘female manage- 
ment”’ to them is distasteful. As to 
reformatory measures, each case has to 
be met with different methods and dif- 
ferent arguments which a woman’s 
common sense as well as a sense of the 
fitness of things must help her to de 
vise. It is not of this phase of tem- 
perance work that I mean to speak 
more fully now, but of the younger 
generation which has not yet attained 
the age when appetite begins to assert 
itself, or the time when home control 
begins to be ineffectual. 

There was never a drunkard but 
one—the first one—who did not inherit 
his taste for strong drink, and bearing 
this fact of heredity in mind, we must 
admit that it is a mistake to defer the 
inculcation of temperance, prohibition 
and total-abstinence principles until the 
taste begins to manifest itself. Some 
boys are strong enough to control it, 
but, alas! others are not; and any 
mother can form some idea of her son’s 
temperament by an acquaintance with 
those of his ancestors, either far-re- 
moved or immediate. A_ thoughtful 
woman, then, surely knows to some ex- 
tent what to expect, and not too early 
can she begin her battle against unde- 
sirable traits. , 

Moping sorrow or mortification will 
never accomplish anything in their 
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eradication. Tears—and even prayers 
—fail, as we all know, but I believe 
that steadfast watchfulness, tender 
counsel, a good example and a deter- 
mined fight will win the cause of right. 
Aggressiveness must be well concealed, 
no matter how strong the feeling is, 
for, as I said before, what we demand 
we seldom secure, and in this work es- 
pecially must women be unobtrusive, 
as she must be in every cause she 
champions. 

Begin with the small children even 
before they can talk; begin by refusing 
to give them coffee, tea or narcotics, 
and abstain from such yourself not only 
in their presence, but out of it, for in- 
temperance in a mother is as apt to be 
repeated in her children as is the father’s 
excess. Keep all stimulants from them 
by force during their infancy, and when 
they are old enough to ask for what 
they see others enjoy, teach them why 
they should not indulge. Tell them, 
using simple language they can under- 
stand, that such things are not good 
for them or for any one; and give them 
only good, pure, wholesome food— 
nothing that will foster a morbid appe- 
tite, nor a taste for forbidden diet or 
indulgence. This course will go far 
toward making good men of your boys. 

There will come most surely the 
“tobacco age,’’ when the boy must be 
manly (?) and smoke, To try to im- 
press upon him the evil effects of in- 
dulgence is not always effective nor 
successful; but surely when his reason 
is appealed to, and the wholesome ef- 
fects of self-control and abstinence are 
portrayed, they will carry the day. 
Many mothers make their warfare'a 
fretful, peevish one, as if the boy’s 
faults were a personal grievance. Such 
selfishness should be put aside, hard as 
itis, and we should do our duty for the 
child’s sake as well as for our own com- 
fort. To teach a boy that self-control 
isthe manliest and noblest character- 
istic that he can have is what every 
woman in the worldshould do. She 
should gently, wisely and tenderly, 
though very firmly, help him to under- 
stand that any and all excesses are 
detrimental. Any indulgence that calls 
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for undue exercise of any one part of 
the system is intemperate, and the 
baneful results are surely but too ap- 
parent in those who have unwisely given 
rein to appetite. 

It is a little thing for parents, sisters 
and teachers to impress these facts 
upon children and pupils in a way that 
they can understand. There should 
be a grand moral ‘‘triple alliance” 
between these three for the strength- 
ening of youth, as there is a grand 
political ‘‘triple alliance” for the 
strengthening of the countries that 
form it. At home mother and sisters 
can give the training and exercise the 
restraining influence; at day and Sun- 
day school the teachers. Of course 
with the advancing age of a boy it has 
to be done more firmly and at the same 
time more adroitly. ‘‘ Eternal vigi- 
lance”’ must be the watchword, and the 
training must be so effective that prin- 
ciple and not sentiment must be the 
lesson inculcated. 

Prohibition is good and salutary; 
temperance is beautiful; but total ab- 
stinence is noble and grand. Teach 
them that there is no use for strong 
drink; that the purest, best and most 
wholesome are the simple, natural 
fluids provided expressly for our use by 
the Almighty Father, who knew our 
needs from the beginning. It may be 
that the lesson to be effective must be 
to hold up the filth,:the vileness and 
the utter depravity of drunkenness; 
but show too, in striking contrast, the 
clean, white garment of sobriety and 
abstinence. It is as pure and as beau- 
tiful as truth; as modest as her half- 
veiled face and as holy as_ prayer. 
Teach them that indulgence inflames 
brutal instincts and fosters them; that 
it destroys self-respect and self-control 
and that it kills the soul and its grand 
apotheosis. But the reverse side of 
the picture—the strength, the beauty, 
the nobility of abstinence—will ever 
be impressive and pure. 

Begin early and in the right way. 
We are verily in the enemy’s country, 
for in this day the hosts of intemper- 
ance are legion and there is work to be 
done. Silent and strong must be the 
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forces that combat them. Where are 
they ? The mothers and teachers must 
respond. Let the rising generation be 
an improvement on the passing one, 
and thus demonstrate that our work is 
not vain. Pure, good men will keep 
the country and the laws pure, and the 
only way to reach such an end is to 
have purity and morality in the home, 
where woman’s is the ruling spirit. 
Her work must have a better commen- 
tary than drunkards and the hideous 
results of drunkenness. The mothers, 
if they enter the crusade properly, in a 
motherly, wifely manner, can gain a 
victory that clubs, organizations, lec- 
turers, churches and the law have so 
far failed to gain. It is woman’s work 
to bruise this serpent’s head—this ser- 
pent of intemperance. 


EVENING REFRESHMENTS. 


BY MRS. S. H. SNIDER. 

T the Cinderella parties so popu- 

lar just now the refreshments 

are usually of the _ simplest 
kind, those which may be easily pre- 
pared and conveniently served appear- 
ing to have the preference even where 
servants abound. ‘Tea and coffee are 
served and various kinds of cake, also 
ices and jellies. Hot soup, coffee, or 
hot milk is usually given just before 
the guests depart. Different kinds of 
sandwiches are used generally, as 
they are so easy to serve, not requir- 
ing either knife or fork. I append a 
few recipes which have proved very 


popular with those who have used 
them. 
SAVORY SANDWICHES. — Put eight 


ounces of veal in a stew pan with one- 
half pint of water, some seasoning, a 
little chopped parsley and a_ small 
quantity of mushroom ketchup; let it 
boil, then simmer for half an hour; 
take out the veal, add a little roux to 
the gravy, boil it five minutes, then 
turn it into a bowl and let it cool. 
Chop the veal and eight ounces of 
cooked ham very small, then add to 
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it the sauce and a few blanched pis. 
tachio nuts; cut some very thin slices 
of bread from small loaves, butter 
them well, spread the mixture on one 
slice, cover with another, press lightly 


together, and cut into four. These 
are delicious. 
TouLOUSE SANDWICHES. — Pound 


one-half pound cooked ox tongue, 
with the same quantity of lean boiled 
ham in a mortar until smooth, then 
add six tablespoonfuls fresh butter and 
seasoning to taste, mix well together, 
add some canned mushrooms finely 
chopped. Cut very thin slices of 
bread, spread the mixture on each, 
place a little cress on each, and press 
two pieces together evenly and closely, 
Cut into four sandwiches. 


QUEEN’S SANDWICHES.—Bone six- 
teen sardines and divide them into 
halves, cut thin slices of brown bread 
and butter, lay on them slices of hard- 
boiled egg, then some finely chopped 
salad and two fillets of sardines, cover 
with another slice of bread, press closely 
together and cut into small squares. 

Any kind of cold flaked fish will 
make nice sandwiches with brown 
bread and butter, seasoned with cay- 
enne and a little tartare sauce or a few 
drops of lemon juice. A little finely 
chopped salad should be added. 

Potted beef, turkey, chicken, ham 
and anchovy paste will all make de- 
licious sandwiches. The bread should 
be very thinly and evenly cut, and*the 
sandwiches cut into small squares, care 
being taken to have all the edges very 
even and.neat. 


Croutons oF LopsteR.—Cut some 
French rolls in slices an inch thick, hol- 
low them out, leaving only a thin wall 
at the sides and half an inch at the 
bottom. Mincesome lobster very finely 
(the canned will do if good), add a table- 
spoonful of cream to acup of the Iob- 
ster, some salt, cayenne, and a little 
lemon juice; simmer over the fire for 
ten minutes. When quite cold mix it 
with mayonnaise sauce, and fill the 
croutons with the mixture. 
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CHICKEN CREAMS. —- Mince one pound 
cooked chicken very finely and pound 
it in a mortar with two ounces grated 
ham and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
When quite cold add a teaspoonful 
finely chopped parsley, a tablespoon- 
ful of cream, one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and a tablespoonful of bread 
crumbs; mix thoroughly and add one 
well-beaten egg. Stand aside for one 
hour, then fill small cups with it and 
steam for three-quarters of an hour. 
Turn out on a dish and when cold gar- 
nish with beetroot and white of hard- 
boiled egg. 


SPANISH CREAM.—Whisk one pint 
of cream until stiff, add the juice of 
two lemons and one ounce of elder- 
flower water, one-half pound of sugar, 
four ounces of dried cherries, two 
ounces of pistachio nuts, and one-half 
pound of green grapes (these should 
first be boiled in syrup for three min- 
utes); stir all well together, then add 
one ounce of gelatine that has been 
dissolved in a gill of water. When 
thoroughly mixed pourinto small molds 
to set. 


Swiss CusTarDs.—Stew apples as 
for apple sauce, adding sugar to taste, 
the juice of a lemon, a little grated 
nutmeg and two cloves. Make a cus- 
tard with one quart of milk, four 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and six drops of essence of almond. 
Take some small china cups, put a 
spoonful of apple into the bottom of 
each, then gently pour on the custard, 
stand them in a pan half-full of water 
and steam till the custard is set. 
Then gently turn them out on a dish, 
sprinkle chopped pistachios and al- 
monds over them and put them on ice 
until wanted. 


APRICOT JELLIES.—Make one quart 
of jelly as directed on a packet of Coxe’s 
gelatine, flavor with a few drops of al- 
mond and the juice of four lemons 
and two oranges; it should be made 
quite sweet; wet some small molds, 
put half an apricot in each, pour on a 
little jelly, let stand till set; when firm 
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fill up the molds with jelly and keep 
them in a cool place till wanted. 


IMPERIAL TARTLETS. — Roll puff- 
paste out one-fourth of an inch thick, 
cut out two dozen small tartlets, bake 
in a hot oven till cooked, then fill with 
apricot jam; beat one pint of cream to 
a stiff froth, add to it four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, a little honey, and a 
few drops of essence of almond, mix 
lightly, divide the cream in two parts, 
color half with cochineal, and put a 
little of each cream on the tartlets. 


CHOCOLATE Biscuits. — Beat three 
tablespoonfuls of butter to a cream 
with one-quarter pound of sifted sugar; 
add three ounces fine flour, same quan- 
tity of rice flour, half a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder and two well-beaten 
eggs; mix all well together, form into 
a paste, roll it out, cut into dainty 
shapes, and bake in a good oven till of 
a pale yellow. They should be done in 
about fifteen minutes. Mix two large 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate with five 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of water; add a few drops of 
vanilla and stir over the fire (allowing 
it to boil) for ten minutes; then spread 
it over the biscuits just as they begin 
to cool. 


Lemon Cake.—Beat the yolks of six 
eggs thoroughly, add one-half pound 
sifted sugar, the grated yellow rind of 
a lemon and two tablespoonfuls of 
orange-flower water. Beat all together 
for a few minutes, then gradually stir 
in six ounces flour, the strained juice 
of the lemon, and the whites of the 
eggs whisked to a stiff froth. Mix 
thoroughly, pour into a buttered tin, 
and bake immediately. When done 
cover with white icing. 


CHOCOLATE GATEAUX.—Cream six 
tablespoonfuls of butter with five table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, add one-half pound 
of flour and four well-beaten eggs, beat 
for ten minutes, then add four ounces 
grated chocolate, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and vanilla to suit the 
taste, bake in a flat tin for half an hour. 
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When it is two days old cut into rounds 
or squares, cut these in halves and 
spread sweetened whipped cream be- 
tween. Ice them with the following: 
Put one-half pound icing sugar, with 
two large spoonfuls grated chocolate, 
some essence of vanilla and three table- 
spoonfuls warm water, into a. sauce- 
pan, and stir it over the fire until as 
thick as cream, then spread it over the 
cakes. 


THE TEETH. 


OME joker, in referring to our 
teeth, remarked that when we are 
young we cut them and when we 

are old they cut us. Anyway, it may 
safely be said that at both these periods 
of our existence they are a bane and a 
grief, requiring of us no little amount 
of thought and an immense fund of 
fortitude and resignation. 

A few hints picked up from time to 
time from excellent sources are always 
assistive to those who tend the capri- 
cious molar with zealous care. 

Of tooth powders it is said sapona- 
ceous ones are best and carbolic ones 
disinfective. Gritty and camphorated 
matter should be avoided. For arrest- 
ing the process of decay, myrrh is 
useful in a wash when there is softness 
of the gum; and charcoal, but for its 
obnoxious color, is pronounced first 
rate. Brilliant whiteness and a deli- 
ciously fresh sensation is produced by 
chewing walnut-leaves, and ripe straw- 
berry juice makes a pearly row of teeth 
look dazzling. These latter innocent 
herbal adjuncts to cleanliness should 
be persisted in till more forcible ones 
are needed. 

Tooth-brushes, like razors, should 
be numbered according to the days of 
the week, and used in systematic: or- 
der, being placed, when done with, on 
a stand in the free air, and not in- 
closed in the china receptacle commonly 
made with the wash-hand stand ad- 
denda. Oncea month, or oftener, there 
should be a brush-washing day, when 
these, as well as other brushes, should 
be thoroughly cleansed in warm water 
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and borax. Very hard tools should 
not be used, but they may be pur- 
chased and soaked until more pliable in 
hot water and ammonia. The soft 
badger-hair brushes are only of use to 
those who suffer from delicate gums. 
The incisors should be as well polished 
on their inner as their outer side; and 
hot water should never be used while 
cold can be comfortably borne. Very 
hot drinks and soups are said to be 
injurious to the teeth—they decidedly 
are so to the digestion, which in its 
way naturally reacts upon the system, 
Much meat-eating, too, is injurious; 
pickles, spices, and condiments are also 
bad. The reason that sweets are sup- 
posed to be pernicious is that they are 
not usually indulged in with modera- 
tion. ‘Tobacco, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, is a preservative, but it has its 
disadvantages, as the nicotine yellows 
the ivory. An honest dentist should be 
found, and a yearly visit paid him on 
the principle of prevention being better 
than cure. No neglect of this precau- 
tionary measure should be permitted 
on any pretext whatever. A conscien- 
tious practitioner will either give a clean 
bill of health or point out any ‘‘rifts 
within the lute” and name a period at 
which they will need attention. 


A STUDIO PARTY. 


BY EMILY WHITNEY REED. 

HE first step in preparation for 

this novel entertainment is to 

procure three drawings and hang 
them in conspicuous places in one 
room, which for the evening is called 
the ‘‘ Studio.” The subjects of these 
drawings should be three heads, of 
which two may be male and the other 
female. 

Provide as many large sheets of pa- 
per as there will be guests and a num- 
ber of pencils. Souvenirs for each 
person must also be supplied, and to 
every one of these a number should be 
attached. ‘Two or more prizes may be 
offered for the best drawings. 
Everything being in readiness on the 
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evening of the party, two persons are 
placed in charge of the studio. 

One invites people to enter, solicits 
drawings and explains the s¢heme; the 
other numbers each picture as it is 
handed to her and gives to the would- 
be artist a souvenir bearing a corre- 
sponding number. She also puts the 
drawings carefully into a closed box. 
Each guest is expected to draw a head 
resembling one of the three portraits 
hung in the studio and to attach to it 
an appropriate motto or proverb. 

The plan may be somewhat difficult 
to start, but doubtless one of the guests 
can be found who does not object toa 
little good-natured raillery, or who can 
draw well enough not to be afraid of it, 
to make the first picture. 

If attractive the prizes and souvenirs 
will be potent to induce every one to 
join in the amusement, and the belief 
that the pictures will bear no names, 
if seen, will remove any sensitiveness 
which might prevent some persons from 
posing as artists before their friends. 

When all the pictures are handed in 
a committee is chosen to award the 
prizes. This committee, previously in- 
structed, announces that as the draw- 
ings are uniformly good no choice can 
be made, and suggests drawing lots for 
the prizes. This plan will doubtless 
meet with approval and can soon be 
carried out. 

The lucky winners of the prizes may 
have drawn the worst pictures of the 
collection, and the price they pay for 
their good fortune is that their pictures 
are exhibited. During this interesting 
part of the proceedings a committee 
has been engaged in hanging the draw- 
ings in the studio. A line is stretched 
around the room and the pictures are 
pinned upon it. At the proper time 
the guests are invited to walk through 
the portrait gallery. The portraits are 
found to be very amusing, and the 
mottoes attached to them render some 
of them very ridiculous. For instance, 


below a pitiful caricature of a face one 
may read, ‘‘She’s all my fancy painted 
her,” and a head whose phrenological 
development suggests a born idiot as- 
sures the critic that ‘‘ A man’s a man 
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for a’ that.” As no one’s picture is 
recognized except those of the prize 
winners, criticism need not be repressed, 
and a walk through this unique picture 
gallery will prove to be not the least 
interesting part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 


HE thing that is always on the 
brain is cold-catching, more es- 
pecially with the young. 

One attack, and bronchitis or pneu- 
monia may set in and our little one 
be taken from us. In perpetual dread, 
therefore, let us cautiously fortify 
against invasion. When the foe is with- 
in the gates our efforts are worthless. 

The use of wool next the skin, both 
in winter and summer, is our first safe- 
guard, and it should be worn both 
night and day. .The quality of the 
garment should be soft and fine of tex- 
ture, so that the skin may never be irri- 
tated and the child’s disposition ren- 
dered mutinous. 

For a delicate child of either sex I 
cannot help thinking that a tiny pyga- 
ma night-shirt made entirely of flannel 
is the best thing tosleep in. Children 
when they sleep by themselves, which 
they ought always to do, are naturally 
chilly when not in activity, and require 
more warmth than grown people. In 
addition to this they usually kick off 
the clothes and remain exposed in the 
coldest period of the night. Little 
drawers quite to the ankles and coats 
of soft wool can be made at home very 
easily, and should entirely supersede 
the night-gown. 

A word on the subject of sleeping 
alone. Mothers are too devoted to 
coddling their children, quite forgetting 
that the contiguity of large persons 
quite overshadows the small creatures 
and prevents the free access of air 
which is so necessary to their healthy 
growth. 

Again, I believe that children suffer 
much in character from two extremes— 
over-attention from the mother or too 
much neglect. In the first case the 
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child is continually being danced about, 
talked to, etc., which over-excites it 
and enfeebles the nervous system. 

In the second instance, the young 
intellect, for want of cheerful company, 
affection and sympathetic care, becomes 
owlish, obtuse and generally irrespon- 
sive of disposition. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


WINTER BLOOMERS. 

NM ANY amateurs fail to get the best 
results from a window garden 
because they do not know the 

best bloomers for winter months. It 

took me three years to find that cer- 
tain plants will bloom in the winter be- 
cause that is their nature, and that 
others must rest. When I began I had 
a nice collection of geraniums, fuschias 
and the like, and was greatly discour- 
aged because, although they were green, 
they did not bloom. I soon learned 
that these plants will bloom all summer, 
but demand a rest during winter. Now 

I put them in the cellar and have other 

plants for winter blooming. There are 

many novelties which do splendidly in 
the winter. One of these is olea fra- 
grans, a member of the olive family. 

The leaves have the giossy waxy ap- 

pearance peculiar to that family, and 

my plant, which is only a foot high, is 
literally covered with tiny creamy. flow- 
ers no larger than a pin head, and throw- 
ing out the most delicious fragrance 
imaginable. It is a mingling of tea 
rose, violets and jasmine. It blooms 
constantly and is entirely free from in- 

sects. It will do equally well in a 

sunny or shady window, and is satisfied 

with the attention given to ordinary 
plants. 

Oxalis ortgiesi, or tree oxalis, is the 
handsomest novelty of recent years. 
It is a plant of rapid growth, free from 
insects, and a constant bloomer, doing 
as well in the winter as in the summer. 
The stalk and under part of the leaves 
are a rich red, while the upper part of 
the leaves is a bronze. ‘The foliage is 
as handsome as any begonia. The 
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flowers, borne in profusion on long 
stalks, are a bright yellow, so that the 
combination of the leaves and the flow- 
ers is very elegant.4 The plant is a 
graceful grower, upright, with the pe- 
culiar droop of the leaves which shows 
its relation to the oxalis family. It 
does best in a sunny window, but re- 
pays one with constant bloom. 

The cuphea, or lady’s cigar plant, is 
an old favorite, but is such a worthy 
plant I cannot let it pass. It grows 
rapidly, is very graceful in form, and 
is always loaded with its funny little red 
flowers tipped with black. It needs a 
great deal of water, and the aphis likes 
its flavor, so one must watch it care- 
fully that it is not destroyed by this 
pest. It will do well in a shady win- 
dow, but better in the sun, and all 
winter long will be clustered full with 
its bright little blossoms. 

I find begonias a great satisfaction. 
After one has grown them to a bloom- 
ing age they are always throwing out 
blossoms. ‘The rex variety is partic- 
ularly handsome, both for foliage and 
for the dainty satiny flowers which it 
constantly produces. 

I am always successful with callas, 
and have the glorious lilies in bloom 
from New Year's until spring. I have 
a number of blooming roots, and each 
one gives two or three blooms. My 
mode of treatment is different from 
many. During the summer, instead of 
letting them dry out, I plant them in 
the border. They generally rest a while, 
then throw up leaves in August, and are 
fine large lilies when I take them up in 
the fall. With plenty of rich earth 
and hot water in the saucer and cold 
water in the pot, they grow tremen- 
dously for me, and never fail to bloom. 
I give them all the sun I can, yet one 
winter they did just as well in an east 
window which afforded very little sun, 
although it was light. 

The abutilons bloom more or less 
during the winter, although they are 
not as satisfactory as many other plants, 
and the starry jasmine, when in bloom, 
is very sweet and lovely. Of course I 
have bulbs, hyacinths, narcissus, cro- 
cuses, and Chinese lilies, for they are 
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so lovely and sure to bloom that one is 
foolish to be without them, and now 
they are within the reach of all. 


THE SOUVENIR DE MIRANDE GERANIUM. 


This is one of the most distinct 
varieties of recent introduction, as 
well as one of the most beautiful. 
Persons who are not particularly fond 
of geraniums because they are so 
common cannot help admiring this 
sort, and it richly deserves all the ad- 
miration it receives. Its flowers are 
of medium size, and almost perfect 
shape, having broad petals. They are 
a soft rose color, shading to peach, 
with pure white markings. Their deli- 
cacy of color and the contrast given by 
the white blotches, make them notice- 
able at once in the largest collections. 

The plant is a strong grower, often 
reaching a height of two and three feet 
in a season, with many branches, while 
ordinary geraniums seldom amount to 
much as to size the first season. It 
is a free bloonrer. <A plant of average 
size will seldom be without half a dozen 
clusters of flowers. The trusses are 
large and borne on long stalks which 
throw them well above the foliage. I 
am convinced, from two years’ trial, 
that we have no better variety for 
winter blooming. This variety is also 
one of the very few which can lay any 
claim to the term ‘‘ perpetual bloom- 
ing:”’ its nature seems to be unusually 
strong and the plant needs but little 
rest. We have had plants which 
bloomed profusely in the open ground 
and continued the blooming period when 
taken into the house, nearly all winter. 
Flower lovers will be glad to know that 
the type to which this variety belongs 
is being perpetuated, and that varieties 
with other markings, but of the same 
valuable characteristics, are being in- 
troduced. 


THE SWORD FERN, 


The sword fern is one of the best 
varieties of the extensive fern family 
for culture in the sitting-room. Its 
fronds have a thick, firm texture 
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which enables it to successfully with- 
stand the effects of dry air and dust. 
It is a free, robust grower, often 
sending up fronds two and three feet 
in length, if grown in good soil and 
well cared for. It lacks the deli- 
cacy of the adiantum class, but be- 
cause of its robust character and 
ease with which it can be grown 
under conditions unfavorable to the 
culture of the more delicate members 
of the family, it will give better satis- 
faction. A good soil for it is com- 
posed of leaf-mold and sand. It will 
do very well in loam or in turfy mat- 
ters, but leaf-mold suits it best. 
Given a pot of sufficient size, filled 
with this soil, which must be kept 
moist at all times, and a shady place 
with a daily sprinkling for its foliage, 
and few more beautiful plants can be 
found. It should send up from a 
dozen to twenty yard-long fronds, 
thickly set with leaflets of a dark, 
shining green. Used among blooming 
plants it is exceedingly fine, as it affords 
that background of green which many 
plants bearing fine flowers do not have. 
It is excellent for hanging baskets, if 
care is taken to keep it from getting 
dry at the roots. 


TESTED RECIPES. 


HILI SAUCE.—Pare 12 large 
ripe tomatoes and chop finely; 
peel 2 large onions and chop; 

seed and chop very fine 4 medium-sized 
sweet green peppers. Putall the vege- 
tables in an agate kettle and add the 
following: Twotablespoonfuls of salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 1 tablespoon- 
ful of freshly ground cinnamon and 3 
teacupfuls of strong vinegar. Boil for 
twenty minutes, stirring well to prevent 
burning, bottle and seal. A most de- 
licious sauce, especially for all cold 
meats. 





PiccaLi_ui.—Chop very fine 4 large 
onions, 6 large peppers and 1 peck 
of green tomatoes. Stir all together 
with 1 teacupful of salt, pour in a bag 
made of cheese-cloth and let drain 
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over night. In the morning put into 
a porcelain kettle, season with 1 tea- 
cupful of grated horse-radish, 2 tea- 
cupfuls of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of 
cloves, 1 tablespoonful of cinnamon, 1 
tablespoonful of allspice, and enough 
vinegar to cover, add more salt if 
needed. Cook until tender. Put up 
in wide-necked bottles and seal. 


GRAPE Catsup.—Boil 18 pounds of 
grapes until soft, then strain through a 
colander to remove seeds and skins, 
return to the kettle, add 12 pounds of 
granulated sugar and cook until quite 
thick. Then add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
cloves, 2 tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, 
2 tablespoonfuls of allspice, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper, and 3 pints 
of vinegar. Boil until of the desired 
consistency. Bottle and seal. 


PICKLED CUCUMBERS. —Put 100 small 
cucumbers in strong brine for twenty- 
four hours; take out and drain. To 
half a gallon of strong cider vinegar 
add 1-2 ounce each of white mus- 
tard seeds, celery seeds, green nastur- 
tium seeds, 1 dozen small green peppers, 
1 1-2 pounds of brown sugar, 6 small 
onions, and 1-4 of a teaspoonful of 
powdered alum. 

Pour clear hot vinegar over the 
cucumbers, let stand for three hours 
and drain. Then pack in stone or 
glass jars. Boil the spiced vinegar for 
ten minutes and pour over the cucum- 
bers. When cold seal and keep in a 
cold place. Ready for use in two weeks. 


Tue following recipe for scalloped 
tomatoes has been found excellent: 
Peel the tomatoes and cut them into 
slices a quarter of an inch thick. Ifa 
two-quart scallop-dish is to be used, 
allow two pints and a half of tomatoes 
and the following force-meat mixture: 
1 pint of bread-crumbs; 1 tablespoon- 
ful of butter; 1 tablespoonful of sugar; 
1 teaspoonful of salt; 1-4 teaspoonful 
of pepper. Mix the sugar, salt and 
pepper with the crumbs, and then add 
the butter, thoroughly incorporating it. 
Place a layer of tomatoes in the 
baking-dish, then a layer of the force- 
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then another of the 
and another of the force-meat, 
so continue until all the material has 


meat, tomatoes 


and 


been used,-finishing with tomatoes, 
On each slice of tomato exposed place a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
add a sprinkling of salt, pepper and 
sugar, strew with bread-crumbs, cover 
the dish and bake for half an hour; 
then remove the cover and bake until 
brown. This makes a very appetizing 
supper dish. 


CHICKEN Pir.—Chicken pie made by 
this recipe is excellent cold: Save the 
neck, the tips of the wings, the gizzard 
and the liver of the chicken, and the 
feet. Pour boiling water over the 
feet, leave them a moment, then pull 
off the outer skin and nails. After 
these are removed, put the feet with 
the other parts. They are quite im- 
portant, as they contain the gelatine 
which forms the gravy around the 
chicken when the pie is cold into a 
delicious jelly. Stew the skinned feet, 
wing-tips, neck and giblets, which have 
been well cleaned, in just enough water 
to cover them; add a slice of onion, 
one of carrot, and let the water simmer 
gradually till it is reduced one-half; 
add a few drops of lemon juice or a 
teaspoonful of taragon vinegar, and 
some jellied stock, if necessary. Pour 
this gravy around and over the chicken 
in the pie and cover it with a paste, 
and bake it until the crust is a fine 
brown. It is better to strain the gravy 
before pouring it over the chicken. 
Some people add little egg balls or 
slices of the yolks of hard-boiled eggs 
and rings made of the whites. 





CREAM SaGO Puppinc.—Put one 
pint of milk in the double boiler, and 
when it has reached. the boiling point 
one-third of a cup of sago which has 
been thoroughly washed by placing it 
in a fine strainer and letting cold 
water run through it. Cook them to- 
gether about fifteen minutes, or until 
the sago is clean; add one salt-spoonful 
of salt, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and the whites of three eggs beaten 
stiff. Remove from the fire, and when 




















cold add one cup of cream, whipped, 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla; can 
flavor with wine if preferred. Set on 
ice and serve heaped ina glass dish. It 
is important to have the milk at the 
boiling point when the sago is added, as 
indeed it is with all ground rice, tapioca, 
etc. Never add them to water or any 
liquid that is not boiling. 


A Goop Cup or TEa.—Always pro- 
cure your tea from a dependable tea 
merchant whose wares are above sus- 
picion. Donot be deluded into buying 
any of the largely advertised raspingly 
rank qualities which many persuasive 
grocers, for the sake of extra profit, 
palm off on their unwary customers. 

Always use by preference a pot of a 
round flat shape, and well warm it by 
rinsing it out with boiling water before 
putting the dry tea therein. Also 
make quite certain that no leaves from 
a former brewing linger either in the 
spout or the body of the pot. 

Always bear in mind the good old- 
fashioned rule of allowing a teaspoon- 
ful of tea for each person and one 
over for the pot. Let the spoons be 
well heaped up with the fragrant leaf, 
for it is useless trying to make the 
beverage that cheers from a_ scant 
supply of material. 

Always remember that water drawn 
from the kitchen boiler will be full of 
mineral impurities, and therefore ut- 
terly unsuitable for making tea. Fill 
the kettle with fresh cold water, and 
take the greatest care that it actually 
boils before using. Directly it does 
sO, pour it upon the leaves, as water 
which has been long ‘‘on the boil” 
will never draw tea properly. 

Always leave the infusion to stand 
for five minutes, neither a second more 
norless. Then stir it round witha sil- 
ver spoon, and fill up the teacups, which 
should already contain a liberal quan- 
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tity of good, pure milk, or, better 
still, rich cream. Add sugar to suit 
the taste of each drinker. 

Always faithfully follow the above 
simple suggestions to the very letter, 
and your tea will be (in every woman’s 
estimation, at least) the nearest pos- 
sible earthly approach to the far- 
famed nectar of the ancient gods. 


THE WAY TO SLEEP. 


F you have never done so, watch 
yourself go to sleep,’’ said a Del- 
sarte priestess, ‘‘and you will be 
amazed to see how tense your position 
is. Your knees are drawn and bended, 
your back is curved, the arms are held 
more or less tightly to the body, and 
the fingers are folded; the eyelids are 
held shut, not allowed to droop over 
the eyes; the neck is strained, and the 
head seems to touch the pillows only at 
the temples. The points of contact 
with the bed are really at temples, 
shoulders, hips, knees and ankles. Now 
look ata child sleeping. Every muscle 
is relaxed, every joint is inert, and 
prone on the touch; his little frame 
finds rest at every point. The features 
are undone, so to speak, the nose 
widens, the mouth droops, the eyelids 
close easily, and with every line of ex- 
pression obliterated, he finds utter and 
complete repose. The abandon makes 
him fall out of bed sometimes, such an 
inert body has he become. You may 
imitate him even to that degree, if 
necessary. Begin at your toes to relax, 
loosen all your joints and muscles, un- 
bend your fingers, shake your wrists 
loose, take the curve and strain out of 
your neck, go all to pieces, in fact, and 
see how the day’s fatigue seems to slip 
off from you, and the gentle mantle of 
rest and oblivion enfolds you like a 
garment.” 




















FREE TO JANUARY.—If your subscrip- 
tion expires with this issue, or if you are 
not a subscriber, you can have this maga- 
zine the balance of the year free by send- 
ing in your dollar NOW to pay for your 
subscription for 1895. 

Don’t forget that we have a special rate 
when several people subscribe together 


(see page 2 of this issue), and that if you 


subscribe NOW this rate entitles you also 


to the balance of 1894 free. Send to-day. 

THE price of Dobbins’ Electric Soap has 
just been reduced in order to put it inthe 
reach of every one. Quality same as for 
30 years. Insist upon your grocer keep- 
ing it. Premiums given for wrappers. 
Send for one. 


To CLusB RalIsERS.—Please note that 
we are prepared to furnish you with any 
article you may want and take our pay in 
subscriptions to the magazine. If you 
have in mind any particular article you 
would like, write us and we will advise 
you how many subscriptions are necessary 
to obtain it. We are in a position to give 
you the lowest possible price. 


PORTFOLIO OF ENGRAVINGS.— We have 
in stock a limited number of portfolios of 
beautiful engravings printed on heavy pa- 
per, with wide margins suitable for fram- 
ing. They are enveloped in astrong paper 
cover. As long as they last we will send 
one copy to any of our subscribers who 
wish them on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. They will be carefully wrapped 
and sent by mail anywhere in the United 
States, postage paid. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION ‘is called to our 
book offers on pages 4 and 5 of this issue. 
Our offer of the Oxford Bible is an espe- 
cially attractive one, and our readers who 
have wanted a complete Bible at a moder- 
ate price should not fail to accept our 
biblical offer. The other book offers are 
also worthy of attention. 
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Do YOU USE evaporated cream or un- | 
sweetened Condensed Milk, and desire 


the best? Then obtain from your grocer 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream, which ranks first in quality. Pre- 
pared by New York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO OTHER JOURNALS— 
Our readers should bear in mind that we 
are in a position to save them money on 
their reading matter for the coming year, 
Our clubbing rates with other publications, 
as noted on page 3 of this issue, are very 
low. If you want more than one publica- 
tion with ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
send us the list and we will give you at- 
tractive prices by return mail. Foreign 
publications or publications in any lan- 
guage supplied at the lowest rates. 


THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF ARTHUR'S 
HOME MAGAZINE will be superior to any 
issue yet published from the first one to 
the present time. Several months ago 
we promised our readers that ARTHUR'S 
HOME MAGAZINE should lead all other 
publications of its class. Since then each 
issue has been better than the one before 
it, andthe end isnot yet. The December 
issue will contain three or more illustrated 
articies on interesting topics by the best 
writers. A special feature will be an illus- 
trated article on tapestry. In an early 
issue will appear an article on the women 
of Japan and their domestic life from the 
pen of a lady who lived in Japan for several 
years. This article will be copiously illus- 
trated from native photographs and draw- 
ings, and our readers may expect a treat. 
‘*IN THE HOME ” department will receive 
special care from now on, the best writers 
having been engaged to supply us with 
their work. The department of ‘‘FASHION 
AND NEEDLEWORK” will be continued at 
the present high standard, and altogether 
ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE will be the 
best publication for women published. 


OUR ADVERTISERS are worthy the con- 
fidence of our readers, and at this season 
of the year are making attractive offers to 
buyers. Always mention this magazine 
when you write an advertiser. 


SUBSCRIBERS will remember that we are 
general publishers, and hence can supply 
any book issued (except those sold ex- 
clusively by subscription) at the publishers’ 
lowest price. On standard works or sev- 
eral volumes we can make special prices. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











NOVEMBER 


is a month of variable weather, often 
ranging, in the course of a few hours, 
from genial warmth to bitter cold. It 

therefore, a season especially prolific in throat and 
lung complaints. Children and old people are the 
greatest sufferers. The attacks are usually swift and 
frequently fatal; hence the need of being constantly 
prepared for such visitations. With Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral at hand, you are comparatively safe. It is 
always ready, always agreeable, and always effective. 
Half a century’s experience has proved that, for colds, 
coughs, croup, bronchitis, hoarseness, and sore throat, 
the best medicine is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


The only Cough-Cure at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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is essential to perfect health. This is a self- of 


H : Pure Blood evident and well-known fact. It is also well- 
- known that the best method of purifying the 
blood, is to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of persons, who 
have suffered with diseases originating in impure blood and have 
been cured by the use of this medicine, testify to this. 
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UNAVOIDABLE 


DELAY, 


Mrs. Hicks—I ordered ten yards of 
dress goods here yesterday, to be sent. 
Has it been cut yet ? 

Floorwalker—No, indeed. The clerk 
said you hadn’t been in yet to change 
your mind, 

COUNTRY BOARD. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Hollerstraw as he 
entered his rural abode, ‘‘ I’ve made a 
right good dicker.” 

‘* How ?”’ asked his wife. 

‘*T’ve found a city storekeeper thet 
wants ter send his fam’ly out here ter 
live on the farm, an’ he pays in con- 
densed milk an’ canned meat an’ things.” 


A CHAT WITH THE CONDUCTOR, 


‘*Tt must be awful on a man to run 
one of these ’lectric cars,” said the old 
man in a confidential way to a con- 
ductor on a Woodward Avenue car. 

‘* Well, I dunno.” 

‘« Jest expectin’ death any minit, I 
suppose ?” 

** Hardly that.” 

‘*But it’s a steady strain on your 
mind. Can’t tell when a wire’s goin’ to 
break and send your soul a-kitin’. Then 
you’ve got to look out for passengers, 
and teams, and people on foot, and chil- 
dren. Lord o’ love, but I should think 
you'd jest shiver all the time!” 

‘* No, I don’t shiver much.” 

‘¢ That shows how brave you are. I 
never had much sand myself. Is’pose 
you never even turn pale when you run 
over a woman dressed right up to kill ?” 

‘*T probably change color, but don’t 
get very pale.”’ 

‘*Lands alive, but it would skeer me 
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half to death! Kill somebody every 
five minutes, I s’pose ?” , 

‘*Well, not quite as often as that.” 

‘Every ten, then? I could never 
stand it myself. Is’pose the car kinder 
bobs around when you run over five or 
six folks to once?” 

‘* Ves, kinder.” 

‘* By George, you are as cool as ice! 
Is that the trolley up thar ?”’ 

**'Yes.” 

‘* And when she slips off and busts 
things you stand right here with your 
hands in your pockets and let ’er rip ?” 

“Ye.” 

‘*Waal, I'll be hanged! Say, thar’s 
a feller up my way who has killed a 
mad dog, broke a tramp’s leg and licked 
three men in fair fights, and he’s swell- 
in’ around and callin’ hisself some 
pumpkins. Come up some Sunday and 
give him one crack and see him fall 
dead.” 

HE MIGHT WALK IF HE LIKED. 

One of the most serious inconven- 
iences to a stranger wanting to get about 
in New York is the few cross-town car 
lines. Even the oldest inhabitant gets 
tangled up sometimes. I asked a man 
atthe corner of Broadway and Thirty- 
third Street one day how I could get 
to the Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, east. 

‘¢W-what’s that ?’’ he inquired in a 
dazed way, scratching his head for scat- 
tering information. I repeated my 
question. 

‘‘Well, there are three ways,” said 
he, ‘One is to go up to Forty-second 
Street and around that way; another is 
to go down to Twenty-third Street and 
around that way.” 

‘* But the third way ?”’ 

‘*You can walk across or hire a 
wagon,” 

















* Here is the mill and the wheel and the water, 


But who knows where is the miller’s daughte 
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